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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  COLLECTED  WOEKS. 

Modesty — or  something  else — being  an  uncon- 
querable element  in  the  character  of  my  old  friend 
Sopht,  he  is  not  content  with  my  editing  this 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  but  insists  on  my 
writing  a  preface  for  it. 

This  I  most  willingly  do,  chiefly  because  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  Every  argument  against  the 
publication  of  the  book  that  I  could  think  of  has 
been  brought  to  bear  without  effect.  That  strength 
of  will  which  has  marked  my  friend's  career  from 
first  to  last,  and  which  his  enemies  designate  by 
another  expression,  has  enabled  him  to  withstand 
alike  my  arguments  and  entreaties. 

The  result  is  that  the  "Collected  Works"  are 
now  issued,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  a  discrimi- 
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nating  Public  may  find  some  grains  of  gold,  which 
I,  in  my  labour  of  love,  have  failed  to  discover, 
and  that  Eeviewers  may  not  expend  on  them  too 
much  of  their  unmerciful  malignity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  drill  referred  to  by 
my  friend  the  Ensign,  in  this  book,  is  that  which 
was  practised  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement, 
but  this  will  not  render  his  meaning  less  clear  to 
the  average  Volunteer  intellect 

E.  M.  B. 

Harrow,  1881. 
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%  ^anral  fat  i^t  ^iakfaarb  Sqnsir ; 

OR 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  DIRECTIONS 
WRITTEN  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  RAW  RECRUITS 


EIFLE  VOLUNTEER  REGIMENTS. 

BY   ENSIGN  SOPHT. 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS   BY  HIMSELF. 


PREFACE. 


Reader  !  I  am  anxious  that  my  motive  in  writing 
this  Manual  should  not  be  misunderstood,  I  am 
a  member  of  a  Volunteer  Rifle  Regiment.  I  heartily 
sympathize  with  the  prevailing  spirit  which  has 
induced  so  many  of  our  respected  and  influential 
citizens  to  come  forward  and  render  themselves 
capable  of  fighting  for  the  sake  of  peace;  and 
nothing  would  grieve  me  more  than  that  the  public 
should  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  this 
work  is  a  satire  on  the  volunteer  movement. 

My  sole  desire  is  to  give  a  little  friendly  advice 
to  our  awkward  squads,  and,  if  possible,  to  reach 
the  obtuse  faculties  of  the  wilfully,  ignorantly,  or 
stupidly  awkward  members  of  the  awkward  squads. 
For  these,  and  these  alone,  this  Manual  is  intended  ; 
and  to  all  such  we  would  say,  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit, — If  the  cap  fits  you,  by  all  means  put  it  on. 

SOPHT. 

Edinburgh. 


Pattttd  fax  tl^t  ^tektoarb  3quEjtr^ 


Preliminary  Remarks. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
position  I  assume  as  an  instructor  of  my  countrymen 
in  drill  movements,  that  I  venture  to  lay  this  work 
before  the  British  public. 

Over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  the 
souls  of  men  have  been  fired  with  an  ardent  resolve 
to  defend  their  native  country,  and  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  those  movements,  evolutions,  and  tactics, 
which  constitute  the  chief  part  of  a  soldier's  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  observed,  with  sincere  regret,  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  the  greater  number  of  those  drill- 
serjeants  who  have  come  forward  to  instruct  our 
volunteers  ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  counteracting 
if  possible,  the  evil  influence  and  teaching  of  these 
presumptuous  men,  that  I  now  unwillingly  tear  my- 
self from  the  retirement  of  private  life,  and  throw 
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myself  and  my  book  at  the  feet  of  an  unprejudiced, 
generous,  and  discriminating  public. 

It  has  been  often  most  truly  observed  by  the  sages 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  by  the  philosophers  of  modern 
times,  that,  in  order  to  get  a  man  to  understand  how 
to  do  a  thing,  you  must  first  endeavour  to  teach  him 
how  not  to  do  it.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  this. 
It  is  probable  that  Solon  himself  was  the  author  of 
the  idea ;  and  if  he  was,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in 
taking  this  opportunity  of  publicly  bearing  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  Solon's  judgment.  Upon  this 
maxim  the  plan  of  my  work  is  founded.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  my  reader,  chiefly,  what 
he  ought  not  to  do ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
not  refrained  from  pointing  out  what  he  ought  to  do, 
when  this  method  of  instruction  seemed  advisable. 


Preliminary  Advice. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  which  I  desire 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  recruit  is,  Do  not,  when 
on  parade,  make  the  slightest  efibrt  to  understand 
your  Serjeant's  orders.  If  you  do,  you  will  only  get 
confused,  and,  in  the  midst  of  your  confusion,  you 
will  infallibly  execute  some  wrong  manoeuvre.  The 
best  way  is  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  anything 
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that  is  said,  but  to  look  at  your  right-hand  man,  and 
do  exactly  as  he  does.  By  so  doing,  you  will  secure 
uniformity  in  at  least  two  of  the  squad,  which  is 
something  worth  aiming  at,  and  is  very  seldom 
attained,  I  assure  you.  Possibly  your  right-hand 
man  may  go  wrong  and  mislead  you,  but  that  can 
be  easily  rectified  by  the  Serjeant  taking  you  by  the 
shoulders  and  putting  you  right,  which  is  infinitely 
better  than  worrying  yourself  by  thinking,  and  try- 
ing to  understand  intelligently  the  nature  of  orders 
and  movements.  It  is  well  known  that  over- working 
the  brain  is  apt  to  cause  indigestion,  and  all  the 
concomitant  ailments  of  dyspepsia,  headache,  debility, 
&c.,  which,  you  know,  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  duties  and  character  of  a  British  soldier. 

Above  all,  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  import- 
ance of  not  remaining  in  the  awkward  squad  longer 
than  you  can  help.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
a  masterly  way  by  not  going  into  it  at  all.  Some 
gentlemen  quietly  take  their  place  in  the  squad  with 
those  who  are  far  in  advance  of  them,  and  by  con- 
stantly facing  the  wrong  way,  marching  out  of  step, 
and,  wandering  erratically  from  the  ranks,  they  keep 
the  Serjeant  in  active  employment,  the  squad  in  per- 
petual confusion,  and  prevent  the  general  instruction 
of  the  regiment  from  advancing  too  quickly,  which 
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last  is  of  immense  importance,  "slow  and  sure/'  being 
a  proverb  which  needs  not  to  be  commended. 

The  last  piece  of  preliminary  advice  I  have  to  give 
the  raw  recruit  is.  Do  not  attend  squad  or  company 
drill  more  than  once  in  six  weeks.  It  is  fatiguing 
work,  and  totally  unimportant.  Battalion  drill  in 
the  field  is  the  place  for  you.  Here  you  will  show  to 
advantage,  and  execute  the  most  diflBcult  manoeuvres 
with  the  most  wonderful  facility,  particularly  if  you 
have  not  previously  addled  your  brain  with  too  care- 
ful attention  to  squad  drill. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  following  in- 
structions are  not  intended  for  gentlemen  who  are 
really  anxious  to  learn,  and  who  are  humble  enough 
to  obey  orders.  To  such  weak  and  unnaturally 
modest  individuals  I  have  nothing  to  say.  They  do 
not  require  my  advice. 

The  first  thing  that  you  will  probably  be  taught, 
and  that  which,  unfortunately,  is  too  much  attended 
to  in  Her  Majesty's  Service,  is  your 

Facings. 

What  does  it  matter — I  ask  any  man  of  common 
sense — how  you  face,  so  long  as  you  turn  a  bold  face 
on  the  enemy  ?    I  cannot  understand  how  the 
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authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  have  the  face  to 
ask  gentlemen-volunteers  to  go  through  such  silly 
movements.  Surely,  if  we  shoot  our  enemies  with 
our  short  Enfields,  and  stick  them  with  our  sword- 
bayonets,  that  is  enough !  As,  however,  these  move- 
ments are  ordered  to  be  taught,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  you  the  best  method  of  not  acquiring  them. 

The  facings  are  as  follows : — Front ;  Eight-half- 
face  ;  Kight-face  ;  Eight-about-three-quarters-face ; 
Eight-about-face.  Front ;  Left-half-face ;  Left-face  ; 
Left-about-three-quarters-face;  Left-about-face.  Ah! 
you  may  well  stare  and  ask,  "  How  am  I  ever  to  re- 
member all  these  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  You 
will  come  to  it  at  last, — somehow,  some  time  or  other, 
and  if  you  don't,  it  won't  much  signify.  Now,  attend 
to  the  following  directions: — The  serjeant,  having 
drawn  you  up  in  line — at  least,  as  much  in  line  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances — will  call  out 
sharply — ^^'ten-Uon  (putting  great  stress  on  the 
last  syllable.) 

Of  course  you  must  make  a  point  of  paying  no 
attention  whatever,  because  that  would  compromise 
your  dignity  as  a  gentleman  and  a  volunteer  at  the 
very  outset.  Some  people  imagine  that  there  can- 
not possibly  be  order  without  prompt  obedience^ — 
and  they  are  not  far  wrong,  but  you  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  that.  Your  first  duty  is  to  maintain  your 
individual  independence,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
What  would  your  friends  think  of  you  if  you  were 
to  obey  with  prompt  alacrity,  just  like  a  footman  or 
a  private  soldier?  Show  your  determination  by 
resisting  this,  and  remember  that  determination  is 
an  indispensable  quality  in  a  military  man. 

Serjeant  (with  emphasis). — Squad,  'tention ! 
Head  well  up,  gentlemen, — body  erect, — shoulders 
square, — arms  straight, — wrists  inclined  a  little  to 
the  front, — elbows  close  into  the  sides, — heels  to- 
gether,— eyes  front, — chest  thrown  well  forward,  and 
— steady  !   Very  well,  gentlemen,  very  well" 

This  last  remark  of  the  Serjeant's  is  usually  a 
falsehood,  uttered  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  you  to 
do  better. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  order  not  to  obey  this 
command  about  standing  erect,  &c.,  you  have  only 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature,  which  will  insure 
your  not  doing  it  in  a  soldierly  manner.  Stand  as 
easy  as  possible,  and  in  any  position  that  you  happen 
to  have  assumed.  No  matter  how  much  the  exas- 
perated Serjeant  may  shout,  "  Head  erect,  eyes  front,'* 
&c.,  do  you  stand  like  a  post,  knowing  nothing  about 
it,  and  caring  less.  I  would  also  strongly  recommend 
that  the  entire  line  should  indulge  in  half  smothered 
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laughter,  as  if  they  thought  the  whole  thing  a  capital 
joke,  and  hold  a  good  deal  of  sotto  voce  conversation, 
especially  when  the  serjeant  is  speaking.  The 
effect  of  this  to  an  onlooker  is  extremely  interesting 
as  the  following  sketch  will  show : — 


Serjeant — "  To  the  right-half-/ac6  / (Last  word 
is  always  strongly  uttered.) 

This  means  that  you  are  to  draw  your  right  heel 
one  inch  in  rear  of  the  left, 
and  make  a  turn  equal  to  an 
eighth  part  of  a  circle,  thus  : — 
The  feet  in  the  annexed  cut 
show  the  order  obeyed — the 
dotted  lines  indicate  the  posi- 
tion previously  occupied.  On 
receiving  this  order,  it  is  probable  that  you  will  not 
feel  quite  certain  which  side  is  your  left,  and  which 
your  right,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
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Make  a  short  pause  after  the  word  is  given,  as  if 
you  were  meditating  whether  or  not  you  would  try 
it  at  all,  and  then  make  a  slight 
shuffling  turn  in  any  direction  \ 
that  feels  most  convenient,  keep- 
ing the  feet  in  whatever  position 
you  choose^ — tlfiis  is  not  a  bad 
one.  The  serjeant  will  put  you  j 
right  if  you  are  wrong. 

Serjeant — "  To  the  right-yace 

In  the  army  this  motion  is  made  instantly  after 
the  word  face  is  uttered,  by  placing  the  hollow  of 
the  right  foot  against  the  left  heel,  and  turning  a 
quarter  circle  to  the  right  on  both  heels.  But  you 
must  not  act  thus ;  your  best  plan  will  be  to  com- 
mence the  movement  at  the  word  right,''  or  a  few 
distinct  seconds  after  the  word  "face.''  This  will  create 
admirable  irregularity  (and  you  know  that  variety 
is  proverbially  charming),  and  will  prove  highly 
gratifying  to  the  men  next  you,  if  they  chance  to  be 
more  precise  in  their  movements*  In  regard  to  the 
turn— supposing  that  your  uncertainty  as  to  "  right" 
and  "  left"  continues— you  had  better  shut  your  eyes 
and  turn  any  way.  Some  men  have  a  very  effective 
method  of  doing  this ;  they  wheel  right  round  with 
their  eyes  shut,  and,  on  opening  them,  find  that  they 
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have  come  nearer  to  the  thing  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  in  any  other  way.  Should  you  do  the 
exact  opposite,  and  turn  to 
the  left  J  while  your  left-hand 
man  has  by  chance  done  it 
correctly,  the  result  will  sur- 
prise you  not  a  little.  The 
annexed  cut  shows  it.  You 
will  turn  to  the  front  of 
course,  on  discovering  your 
mistake,  in  some  confusion^ 
and  the  Serjeant  will  pro- 
bably remonstrate — "To  your 
Tight^  gentlemen,  not  your 
left  —  try  it  again  —  heads 
erect,  shoulders  square,  heels 
close  together,  toes  turned 
out,  so  that  the  feet  may  form  an  angle  of  60  degrees — 
steady,  gentlemen,  please  not  to  talk — eyes  front ! " 

Serjeant. — "  To  the  right  f  ,  steady  !    As  you 

were.'' 

This  means  that  you  have  begun  to  move  too  soon, 
and  must  therefore  resume  your  former  position, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  impossible,  as  you  cannot 
remember  the  exact  degree  of  carelessness  your  figure 
exhibited  previous  to  the  movement. 
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Serjeant — "  To  the  right  f— — steady  !  As  you 
were.  DonH  move,  gentlemen,  till  the  word  face  is 
given/' 

Serjeant  (somewhat  hurriedly,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate his  order  to  your  inflexible  determination  to 
move  too  soon),  "  Totherightface  ! " 


BESULT  OP  THE  THIED  EFFOBT. 


Having  been  carefully  drilled  in  these  facings  for 
a  considerable  time  (if  you  are  sufiSciently  careless), 
you  will  find  that,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  you  are 
as  far  advanced  as  at  the  beginning,  which  must 
prove  very  gratifying  to  your  feelings,  and  will 
entitle  you  to  the  thanks  of  your  countrymen,  or, 
rather,  your  countrywomen,  for  whose  special  pro- 
tection you  are  undergoing  all  this  drill ;  and  you 
will  come  to  see  that  the  only  means  by  which  you 
could  have  learned  to  turn  right"  was  to  have  left 
it  off  long  ago. 

Avoid,  by  all  means,  attempting  to  understand 
the  reason  of  any  movement,  or  the  result^  and  do 
not  condescend  to  acquire  anything  by  rote;  so  doing, 
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you  will  avoid  having,  or  exhibiting,  any  will  of  your 
own ;  and  you  know  that  a  true  soldier  must  have 
no  will  of  his  own.    Absolute  and  blind  obedience 
ought  to  be  his  motto,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  ad- 
vise you  at  all  times  to  shut  your  eyes  to  everything. 
Common  humanity  teaches  us  that  this  is  the  wisest 
plan  to  adopt  in  warfare,  because  it  prevents  the 
soldier  from  seeing  the  bullets 
as  they  fly  towards  him,  and 
you  will  at  once  understand 
that  no  one  can  meet  death 
so  boldly  as  he  who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  approaching. 
A  diagram  will  prove  the  truth 
of  this  much  better  than  rea- 
soning.  Will  any  one  tell  me 
that  the  soldier,  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  could,  by  any  effort 
of  either  animal  or  moral  cour- 
age, face  the  enemy  with  such 
bold  serenity  if  he  saw  what 
'  was  coming  ?  The  rest  of  the 
facings  are  not  worth  explain- 
ing, we  will  therefore  omit  them  and  proceed  to  the 
next  step. 
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Marching. 

Having  gone  through  your  facings  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  nobody  but  yourselves,  you  will  be  set 
to  acquire  the  art  of  marching  correctly.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  rules  to  be  remembered 
in  regard  to  this, — at  least  so  say  Government  autho- 
rities:— ^Always  start  with  the  left  foot  foremost. 
Take  a  pace  of  full  thirty  inches  forward  and  keep 
up  that  distance  on  the  march.  There  are  two  times, 
slow  and  quick.  When  told  to  "  step  out^'  let  the 
pace  be  thirty-three  inches;  when  the  word  "s^ep 
shorf  is  given,  let  it  be  ten  inches.  Reader,  dofbt 
follow  these  instructions,  I  conjure  you ;  but  do  the 
thing  as  follows  : — 

Serjeant.—  ^  To  the  right,  f — —  steady !  As  you 
were.'' 

Serjeant, — "  To  the  ri^i— face." 

Tou  will  bungle  this  a  second  time,  and  be  put 
right,  after  which  the  squad  will  stand  awaiting  the 
next  order,  some  looking  to  the  right,  some  to  the 
left,  some  at  the  ground,  and  some  at  the  sky  (the 
last  are  supposed  to  be  calling  down  inspiration),  but 
all  will  ultimately  face  to  the  right, 

Serjeant — "  Slow — March  !" 

Here  the  squad  will  start,  a  few  minutes  after  the 
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word  "  march/^  some  in  slow^  others  in  quich^  time, 
and  with  right  or  left  foot  foremost,  according  to 
taste. 

Serjeant — Halt !  Steady  !  Not  a  move,  gentle- 
men, not  a  move'' — (of  course,  you  must  keep  on 
shuffling  for  some  time  longer) — mark  time." 

This  last  order  means  that  you  are  to  stamp  right 
and  left  irregularly,  in  a  sort  of  higgledepiggledy 
manner,  together. 

Serjeant — "  Slow,  march  !  Better  ;  that  is  better. 
Halt !    Now  we  will  try  quick  time.  Eemember, 


My  idea  of  the  right  way,  which  I  strongly  recoijiraend  to  all  volunteej  s. 


left  foot  foremost,  and  all  step  off  together.  Quick, 

m         !    Halt !    Steady  !    Halt,  I  say  !  Not  a 

move  till  after  the  word  " march"  is  given  ;  then  all 
step  off  together.    Quick — March  I 


No.  1. 


The  (so-called)  proper  way  to  do  it. 


No.  2. 


B 
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We  remark  here,  parenthetically,  that  recruits  for 
the  regular  British  army  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
little  manual  is  not  intended  for  them.  If  they  were 
to  act  in  this  way,  it  is  probable  that  two  or  three 
hours  of  extra  drill  daily  for  a  month,  or  a  week  in 
the  black-hole,  would  be  the  consequence.  But 
volunteer  recruits  have  nothing  to  fear.  Should  the 
drill-serjeant  be  exasperated  beyond  endurance,  and 
venture  to  remonstrate  with  them,  or  should  some  of 
the  earnest  men  of  the  squad,  who  are  anxious  to  act 
according  to  Her  Majesty's  regulations,  venture  to 
find  fault  with  them,  they  have  only  to  wheel  to  the 

right  about  (if  they  can  remember  how  to  do  it — 
if  not,  no  matter),  and  retire  from  active  service  amid 
the  plaudits  of  their  admiring  countrymen.  It  is 
probable  (and  we  hold  this  out  as  an  inducement  to 
follow  the  course  of  conduct  referred  to)  that  such 
parties  will  be  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  and  a 
pension  for  life. 

In  marching  in  single  file,  the  serjeant  will  some- 
times give  the  words  "  Halt !"  "Front!''  You  need 
not  halt  unless  you  like ;  and,  as  you  will  be  un- 
certain whether  your  front  is  left  or  right,  you  can 
leave  that  to  chance.  The  result  of  such  an  order  is 
frequently  a  miscellaneous  array  of  backs  and  faces 
to  the  front,  which,  if  not  seemly,  is  at  least  highly 
diverting. 
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The  Straddle  Movement. 

I  ought  to  offer  an  apology  for  introducing  this 
movement  into  my  work,  as  it  is  not  known  in  "  the 
service  f  but,  having  become  an  established  fact  and 
a  regular  custom  among  the  awkward  squads,  I  can- 
not with  propriety  omit  to  mention  it. 

The  straddle  movement  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  not  keeping  step ;  and  as  I  have  recom- 
mended you  not  to  keep  step,  I  am  bound  in  honour 
to  explain  to  you  the  only  means  by  which  you  can 
march  at  all  under  such  circumstances. 

No.  1  Movement — On  receiving  the  word  ^^marcl^ 
and  having  gone  through  the  preliminary  bungling 
movements  above  prescribed,  let  the  second  file 
separate  his  feet  four  inches  apart,  the  third  seven 
inches,  the  fourth  ten  inches,  the  fifth  thirteen  inches, 
and  so  on.  Each  man  will  thus  clear  the  feet  of  the 
man  before  him  on  the  march,  so  that,  whether  step 
is  kept  or  not,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  any  one 
having  his  tendon- Achilles  cut  by  the  boot  of  his  rear- 
rank  man.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  carrying  out 
this  movement,  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  man  will 
have  to  straddle  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  be 
scarcely  able  to  walk.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I 
would  suggest  that  every  tenth  man  shoul^l  assume 
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the  position  of  number  one,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
But  in  making  this  and  all  other  suggestions,  I  would 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that  gentlemen  volunteers 
ought  to  be  guided,  as  to  their  line  of  conduct,  entirely 
by  their  own  discretion. 


straddle  Movement,  Straddle  Movement, 

Front  View.  Baek  View. 


In  the  event  of  any  order  being  given  that  involves 
a  sudden  alteration  of  front  or  position,  the  straddle 
is  apt  to  cause  an  apparent  confusion  among  the 
limbs  of  the  men,  and,  viewed  at  a  distance,  they 
seem  to  be  taking  rapid  little  miscellaneous  paces,  as 
we  observe  sparrows  to  do  when  these  creatures  run 
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upon  the  ground.  At  a  still  greater  distance,  the 
squad  closely  resembles  a  hideous  centipede  crawling 
over  the  ground,  which,  of  course,  is  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our  enemies,  and 
render  them  unfit  to  withstand  our  first  dashing 
onset.  In  many  other  respects  the  straddle  is  awk- 
ward and  inconvenient,  but  it  is  better  than  keeping 
step  ;  anything  is  better  than  that ! 

There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  said 
with  reference  to  marching,  but  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  your  intelligence  to  detail  tbem.  You  will  pick 
them  up  intuitively,  no  doubt,  on  the  occasion  of 
your  first  battalion  drill.  A  great  deal  might  also 
be  said  about  "  dressing,"    eyes-right/'  "  eyes-left," 

eyes-front,"  " left-close,"  and  "right-close,"  "right 
and  left  turning,"  "  diagonal  marching,"  &c. ;  but  that 
is  all  bosh,  and  need  not  be  considered  for  a  moment 
by  intelligent  men.  I  would,  however,  earnestly 
impress  upon  recruits  the  necessity  of  not  attending 
to  their  dressing,"  Nothing,  emphatically  no- 
thing^ can  be  well  done  unless  this  is  attended  to, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  intense  gratulation  to 
the  author,  that  this  is  a  point  which  the  members  of 
the  awkward  squad  never  attend  to.  The  great  aim, 
in  drilling,  is,  to  get  the  men  to  act  in  concert,  so 
that  one  shall  not  do  that  which  will  throw  the  others 
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out.  Accordingly,  they  are  told  to  dress  "  by  the 
right,"  or  "  by  the  left,''  or  by  the  centre,''  which 
means  that  each  individual  is  to  look  to  his  left,  or 
right,  or  to  the  centre  ;  and  see  that,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  straight  line  is  not  broken.  Incom- 
prehensible nonsense  !  Take  up  your  dressing  ?  Is 
it  not  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  that  you  began 
to  dress  at  six  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  attend 
drill ;  and  must  you  submit  to  be  badgered  about 
dressing  the  whole  morning  ?  Certainly  not !  The 
neglect  of  this  important  point  will  keep  you  and 
your  squad  in  perpetual  hot  water ;  it  will  totally 
incapacitate  you  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  for  the 
simplest  movements  cannot  be  done  without  it, — it 
will  drive  your  comrades  distracted;  but  don't  give 
in  ;  don't  dress  ;  go  stark  naked,  or  drive  the  Serjeant 
stark  staring  mad  rather  than  dress.  When  you 
are  told  to  "  dress  by  the  right,"  look  straight  before 
you  !  When  you  are  told  to  "dress  by  the  left," 
look  straight  before  you !  When  you  are  told  to 
"dress  by  the  centre,"  look  straight  before  you! 
Men  will  think  you  are  imbecile, — no  matter  !  They 
will  call  you  an  ass, — no  matter  !  They  will  suspect 
that  your  mind  is  affected, — no  matter  !  Perchance 
they  may  expel  you,— no  matter !  Never  give  in  I 
Die  first ! 
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Wheeling  in  Line. 

This  is  a  most  important  branch  of  my  subject,  to 
which  the  recruit's  attention  ought  to  be  particularly 
turned.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  he 
should  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  it  after  drill,  or 
after  dinner,  or  at  some  period  when  he  is  likely  to 
become  sleepy.  If  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
file  at  drill,  he  may  possibly  have  become  such  a 
sharp  file  that  a  single  glance  at  my  book  will  be 
suflScient  to  put  him  up  to  all  the  movements.  In 
this  case  he  may  facilitate  his  studies  by  turning  the 
book  upside  down.    But  that  is  optional  of  course. 

The  squad  is  supposed  to  be  marching  in  line,  with 
their  faces  to  the  front.  The  supposition  will  very 
likely  be  incorrect,  but  no  matter. 

Serjeant — "  Squad,  Left  wheel/' 

This  means  that  the  left-hand  man  of  the  line  is 
to  mark  time  on  his  own  ground,  and  turn  round  to 
the  left  without  gaining  ground.  All  the  rest  are 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left ;  the  right-hand  man  only 
taking  a  full  step  out ;  all  the  others  taking  gradually 
shorter  steps  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
pivot  man, — the  result  of  which  is  exhibited  in 
Figure  1.  To  do  this  well  is  difficult ;  therefore  the 
men  are  told  to  feel  their  Ze/^-hand  men  and  look 
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out  to  the  right^  in  order  that  feeling  and  sight^  as 
well  as  .  paces  of  varied  length,  may  keep  them  in 
line  while  wheeling  up.  Now,  no  words  can  possibly 
convey  to  you  an  adequate  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  not  feeling  your  left,  and  of  not  looking  out 
to  your  right.  Whatever  you  do,  or  do  not  do,  bear 
that  in  mind.  The  left-hand  or  pivot  man  has, 
of  course,  forgotten  that  he  occupied  that  unimport- 
ant position,  therefore  he  continues  to  march  forward 
after  the  word  wheel  is  given.  He  will  carry  a  few 
of  the  flank  men  along  with  him,  but  in  a  straggling 
way,  for  they  will  have  a  sort  of  half  notion  that  he  is 
wrong  ;  the  right  flank  men  will  wheel  up  promptly, 
and  the  centre  will,  in  consequence,  be  squeezed  up, 
and  thrown  into  confusion,  as  exhibited  in  Figure  2. 

After  a  very  little  practice  you  will  find  this 
movement  a  remarkably  simple  one,  and  the  Serjeant 
will  advance  you  to  the  next  step. 

Sections,  &c. 

In  the  next  treatise  on  Geometry  that  is  written 
for  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  the  following  sec- 
tions might  be  introduced  under  the  head  of  Comic 
Sections,  It  is  probable  that  Government  will  order 
them  to  be  omitted  from  the  Article  on  War,  as  they 
have  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  that  noble  art. 


¥m.  1. 


M  \   \  \  \  \  \\t 

Pivot  man,       Ci     CID  Ci  Ci  O  Cj  CI  LijDDiliiiiLlj 

Point  from  which  the  line  started. 
''Left  wheel"  as  it  ought  to  be  done  (so  says  the  Horse  Guards). 

  Fig,  2. 


Pivot  man 
(that  ought 
to  be). 


Point  from  which  the  line  started. 


**  Left  wheel'*  as  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Awkward  Squad 
(so  says  the  Author). 


Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  right-hand  man  executed  "right  wheel," and, 
discovering  his  mistake,  corrected  it  (so  far)  suddenly.  It  will  farther  be  observed 
that,  in  Fig.  2,  the  dotted  lines  indicate  each  man's  line  of  march. 
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Serjeant — "  No.  1,  hold  up  your  hand.  You,  sir, 
are  right  of  the  right  sub-division^  and  right  of  the 
first  section.    Down  your  hand,  sir.'' 

No.  1,  whose  startled  memory  had  flown  suddenly 
back  to  school  days  and  palmies,  drops  his  hand  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  without  having  attained  to  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  Serjeant's  meaning. 

Serjeant — Nos.  4  and  5,  you  are  right  and  left 
of  the  first  and  second  sections.  That  will  do, 
gentlemen,  down  hands.  When  I  have  done  speak- 
ing, always  lower  your  hands." 

No.  5  mutters  something  about  never  being  done 
speaking,  and  being  hanged  if  he  can  remember 
whether  he  is  a  right  or  a  left  file. 

Serjeant — (Stopping  before  the  two  centre  men 
of  the  squad,  who  look  red  in  the  face  and  very  un- 
happy)— ^^Nos.  8  and  9, right  and  leftoii  the  right  and 
left  sub-divisions,  also,  right  and  left  of  the  second 
and  third  sections^  and  remember,  gentlemen,  that 
you  are  right  and  left  files." 

A  volley  of  deep  sighs  and  a  few  smothered  groans 
are  heard  as  the  Serjeant  proceeds  to  number  off  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  during  which  a  little  conver- 
sation may  with  advantage  be  indulged  in,  sotto  voce, 
however. 

No.  9  to  No.  8,  "  I  say,  are  you  a  right  or  a  left 
file?" 
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No,  8  to  No.  9  (in  the  tones  of  a  chafed  maniac), 
"  Eh  !  I — I  forget ;  oh !  yes,  I  remember  now,  Tm  a 
right  file/' 

No.  8  is  wrong  in  this  ;  but  he  tJiinJcs  he  is  right, 
in  both  senses  of  the  word,  and  that  makes  assurance 
doubly  sure.  Eemember  that,  reader,  if  you  think 
you  are  right,  that  will  do  just  as  well  as  if  such 
were  actually  the  case. 

No.  9  (who  is  a  conscientious  man)  to  No.  8,  "  I 
say,  isn't  it  awful  to  have  to  remember  so  much  ? 
Only  think,  I  am  the  right  man  of  the  left  sub- 
division,  and  the  right  man  of  the  third  section, 
(and  the  third  section  is  also  one  of  the  right  sec- 
tions) and  Tm  a  left  file!  Are  you  quite  sure, 
though,  that  you  are  sl  right  file  ?" 

No.  8  (sharply),  "  I  wish  you  would  hold  your 
tongue,  youVe  gone  and  put  all  my  own  numbers 
and — and  things — out  of  my  J' 

Serjeant — "  Eyes  front ! " 

No.  8  (whispers  recklessly),  "  There !  it's  all  gone. 
I  knew  it  would  !  Eight,  and  left,  and  round  about, 
fire  away,  serjeant,  my  mind  is  a  blank  sheet 'of 
paper." 

Serjeant, — "  Silence  !  no  whispering  in  the  ranks, 
gentlemen." 

Reader,  I  am  thus  careful  to  depict  truthfully  the 
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feelings  and  mental  condition  of  recruits,  in  order  to 
show  to  you  the  folly  and  the  utter  inutility  of  at- 
tempting to  understand  or  remember  the  contemptible 
system  pursued  in  the  British  Army.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  manner  in  which  I  have  advised  you  to  pro- 
ceed is  much  the  easiest — and  the  best. 

Serjeant — "  By  sections ; — on  the  left  backwards 
wheel — march  ! 

The  result  of  this  order  cannot  be  described. 
Fortunately,  it  can  be  depicted.  The  subjoined  cut 
may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  for  it  was  drawn  from  a 
photograph  which  was  taken  from  the  life — the  men 
having  been  caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  act. 


The  man  on  the  right  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
hopelessly  insane,  and  to  have  fled  ignominiously 
from  the  field. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  carry  our  recruit  farther 
than  this  point.  His  own  unaided  intelligence  will 
do  the  rest,  and  thoroughly  fit  him  for  all  the  mili- 
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tary  duties  he  may  be  called  on  to  perform,  whether 
as  an  officer  or  a  private.  We  therefore  conclude 
our  Manual  with  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  and 


Friendly  Hints. 


In  the  "  Manual  Exercise  with  the  Short  Rifle 
there  are  a  variety  of  movements  which  deserve  the 
recruit's  serious  attention ;  we  will,  therefore,  omit 
them  here,  and  touch  only  one  point  which  merits  no 
attention  whatever.  Secure-  arms'  is  an  order 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way : — The 
rifle  being  at  the  right  side  of  the  body,  in  the  right 
hand,  with  the  muzzle  pointing  upwards,  and  the 
stock  (curiously  enough)  straight  down — is  seized  by 
both  hands  and  transferred  suddenly  to  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  the  stock  being  thrown  with  a  jerk 
under  the  left  arm.  Now,  in  performing  this  feat, 
be  as  careless  as  possible,  because  the  slightest  degree 
of  carelessness  will  cause  you  to  send  the  butt  of  your 
piece  into  the  stomach  of  the  man  on  your  left, 
which,  if  done  efiectively,  will  floor  him.  The  value 
of  this  movement  on  a  review-day  is  immense,  for, 
supposing  that  each  man  floors  his  comrade,  only  the 
right  files  of  the  whole  regiment  will  be  left  standing, 
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and  to  the  spectators  it  will  appear  as  if  the  enemy 
had  made  a  successful  and  awful  attack,  while  the 
men  struggling  on  the  ground  will  have  a  terribly 
real  eflfect ! 

Do  not  purchase  or  read  any  of  the  numerous 
works  and  manuals  on  military  drill  (except  this 
one),  as  they  are  totally  incorrect,  and  will  only 
mislead  you. 

Do  not  consider  yourself  under  any  moral  obli- 
gation to  attend  drill  or  take  any  trouble  whatever, 
except  when  you  feel  very  much  inclined  to  do  so  ; 
and  never  think  of  asking  leave  of  absence,  should 
you  resolve  to  quit  town  for  a  month  or  two  in 
summer;  don't  even  intimate  your  intention  of  doing 
so.  Consider  the  whole  thing  as  an  affair  got  up 
entirely  for  your  special  amusement,  and  let  it  be 
evident  to  every  one  that  you  regard  it  as  a  piece  of 
fun — a  sort  of  ploy.  The  French  may  invade  us,  or 
a  general  European  war  may  call  upon  us  to  send 
most  of  our  regular  troops  out  of  the  country,  and 
sceptical  members  of  the  community  may  come  to  be 
thankful  that  there  really  is  a  body  of  trained 
volunteers  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  form  square 
round  them  in  the  hour  of  danger;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, do  you  look  upon  soldiering  in  the  light  of  a 
cricket  match,  and  don't  allow  yourself  for  a  moment 
to  become  serious  about  it. 
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Do  not  give  your  tailor  sufficient  time  to  complete 
your  uniform.  Hundreds  of  other  men  may  be 
dunning  him  for  theirs,  but  that  is  nothing  to  you. 
The  tailor  may  possibly  go  mad — what  matter? 
there  are  lunatic  asylums. 

Do  not  neglect  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  drill 
and  army  matters  at  home,  to  such  an  extent  that 
your  relations  will  abhor  the  very  sight  of  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  refuse  to  take 
the  advice  I  have  given  you.  If  you  do,  you  will 
have  to  quit  the  awkward  squad,  and  may  possibly 
become  an  efficient  rifleman,  which  would  be  the 
most  awkward  thing  that  could  happen  to  you. 


Farewell. 
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AUTHOR^S  PEEFACK 

When  the  following  Notes  on  the  incidents  of 
the  Great  Volunteer  Levee  were  penned,  the  Author 
had  not  the  most  distant  intention  of  publishing 
them — 0  dear  no !  by  no  means.  Even  now,  it 
is  only  at  the  urgent  request — the  irresistible 
entreaties — of  innumerable  friends,  that  he  has 
consented  to  lay  them  before  the  Public. 

BICHD*  SOPHT. 


[Editorial  Note. — The  Editor  begs  emphatically  to  state 
that  he  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  Ensign  Sopht's 
opinions  or  sentiments,] 


THE  VOLUNTEER  LEVEE. 


A  GKEAT  and  memorable  day  for  the  Volunteers 
of  Great  Britain  was  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  March 
1860.  That  day  will  be  chronicled  not  only  in  our 
archives,  but  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  hearts 
of  this  nation;  for  it  was  the  day  on  which  the 
Queen  of  the  British  Empire  held  a  Court  exclusively 
for  the  reception  of  Volunteer  Officers,  and,  by  this 
crowning  act  of  condescension,  stamped  the  move- 
ment with  her  highest  approval,  and  laid,  as  it  were, 
the  foundation-stone  of  what  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  has  now  become  a  permanent  national 
institution.^ 

Good  cause  have  the  Volunteers  to  be  proud  of 
the  honour  conferred,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  their  gracious  Queen ;  and  good  cause,  too,  has 
Her  Majesty  to  be  proud  of  the  free-born  men  of 
all  ranks,  represented  by  the  thousands  of  stalwart 

^  Since  the  above  was  written, — now,  alas !  many  years  ago, 
— my  sanguine  anticipations  have  been  more  than  realised. 
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gentlemen  who  on  that  day  were  honoured  by  being 
permitted  to  bow  before  the  throne.  There  is  not 
another  Sovereign  under  the  sun  who  could  dare  to 
allow  such  a  mighty  host  to  arm  and  drill;  and 
assuredly  there  are  few,  if  any,  other  nations  on  the 
earth  which  could  turn  out  a  similar  band  of  men — 
men  within  whose  broad  chests  glow  the  desire  for 
peace,  and  the  power  to  do  battle  for  it;  whose 
actions  are  dictated  by  religion,  patriotism,  and  the 
love  of  true  freedom ;  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
in  time  of  peace,  and  to  figJit  in  time  of  war! 

I  make  no  apology  for  thus  eulogising  the  body 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  I  am  proud 
of  the  Volunteers ;  proud  to  be  "  one  of  ours,"  and 
proud  of  the  mental  vigour  implied  in  the  looks, 
and  the  vital  energy  betokened  by  the  magnificent 
physique^  of  that  immense  band  of  Officers  who 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  2300,  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  do  homage  to  the  best  Queen  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

I  feel  that  I  shall  be  freed  from  the  charge  of 
personal  vanity  in  making  these  remarks,  when  I 
inform  the  reader  that  my  own  individual  body  is 
short  and  rather  ungainly  than  otherwise. 

Loyalty  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  main  features  of 
my  character.     It  is  ingrained  in  my  nature ; 
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mixed  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  marrow  of  my 
bones. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  and 
passionately  fond  of  pictures  of  Kings  and  especially 
of  Queens,  that  the  day  was  coming  when  the  in- 
nate loyalty  of  my  heart  should  find  vent  in  con- 
nection with  a  Rifle  Volunteer  movement ;  that  the 
highest  earthly  honour  to  which  I  could  aspire 
should  be  awarded  me;  that  I,  Eichard  Sopht, 
should  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria; 
that  my  paltry  image  should  fill  her  royal  eye,  and 
the  sound  of  my  ignoble  name  should  fill  her  royal 
ear.  IgnoUe  did  I  say?  Yes,  ignoble  once;  en- 
nobled now,  for  ever ! 

When  I  was  very  young  the  loyalty  of  my  nature 
was  manifested  in  many  ways.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  my  love  for  pictures  of  royal  personages. 
A  large  print  of  King  David,  seated  on  his  throne, 
which  hung  over  the  nursery  chimney-piece,  I  used 
to  regard  as  a  masterpiece  of  painting,  worthy  of  a 
Eubens.  And  well  do  I  remember  the  day  when 
our  young  Queen  first  visited  our  ancient  city.  I 
was  about  nine  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and  the 
visit  cost  me  a  jacket,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  one 
shoe.  The  crush  to  see  her  was  awful,  but,  with 
that  contempt  of  danger  peculiar  to  boyhood,  I 
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charged  into  the  thick  of  it;  butted  and  kicked 
and  dived  between  legs,  and  got  close  up— close 
enough  to  shout  my  loyal  feelings  under  the  very 
nostrils  of  her  proud  steeds.  It  was  terrible  work. 
I  came  out  of  the  m^Ue  battered  and  ragged, — but 
happy ! 

But  I  am  wandering,  and  little  wonder,  con- 
sidering all  that  I  have  gone  through  in  the  last 
few  days.  Yes,  /  have  been  presented  to  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  !  Cherished  words !  and 
I  can  write  them,  too,  without  inditing  a  false- 
hood. 

As  the  recent  Volunteer  Levee  is  a  subject  which 
engrosses  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  kingdom  at  the 
present  time,  I  take  for  granted  that  a  short  account 
of  the  event,  and  of  the  personal  experiences  of  an 
eye-witness,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting,  and 
shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  presenting  this 
little  pamphlet  to  the  public. 

According  to  the  most  approved  method  of  auto- 
biographers,  I  shall  begin  by  passing  over  my 
parentage  and  early  history  (merely  remarking  that 
I  was  born  of  poor  but  honest  parents).  Moreover, 
I  shall  pass  by  my  subsequent  career  in  silence, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  that  bright  period  of  my 
life  when  I  first  learned  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
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of  attaining  to  a  pinnacle  of  delight  to  which,  in 
niy  wildest  dreams,  I  had  never  hitherto  aspired. 
I  read  the  announcement  of  the  intended  Levee  in 
the  daily  paper  one  morning,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
begin  breakfast,  which  was  unfortunate,  as  it  totally 
removed  my  appetite,  and  compelled  me  to  post- 
pone that  meal  till  dinner-time,  throwing  me  into 
such  a  state  of  agitation  that  I  felt  quite  out  of  sorts 
all  day.  However,  I  retained  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  lay  my  plans  as  to  my  future  conduct  in 
this  important  crisis  of  my  life. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that,  having  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  Volunteer  movement  from 
the  very  commencement  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  my  gay,  and  I  fear  partial,  cousin  George 
Dashwood  termed  irresistible,  I  was  speedily  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the  — th 

Company  of  the   Volunteer  Corps.    I  know 

that  I  was  not  indebted  for  this  honour  to  my  per  - 
sonal appearance;  I  cannot  feel  that  aptitude  for 
the  work  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  certain 
that  I  had  no  interest  of  any  kind  in  any  quarter  to 
procure  me  such  an  honour.  Cousin  George  said  it 
was  "  luck."  I  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  proceed  with  my  nar- 
rative. 
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After  the  first  burst  of  delight  at  the  thought  of 
going  up  to  London  for  such  a  purpose  was  over,  a 
few  qualms  came  over  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  pro- 
bable details  of  the  Presentation.  "  Should  I  have 
to  bow,  or  to  kiss  the  hand  of  my  Sovereign  ? "  and 
then  the  walking  out  backwards !  My  heart  sank 
when  I  thought  of  that.  Fortunately  George  chanced 
to  drop  in  at  the  time,  and  I  mentioned  my  diffi- 
culties. 

"Pooh!  pooh!  man.  Don't  make  mountains  of 
mole-hills.  Practise  well  before,  you  go.  Have  a 
shy  at  a  bolster  for  a  few  days,  and  you  11  equal  the 
crabs  if  you  don't  beat  'em. 

I  smiled  at  this,  at  the  time,  as  a  piece  of  plea- 
santry ;  but  after  my  cousin  left  I  began  to  think 
seriously  of  what  he  had  said,  and  finally  resolved 
to  practise  bowing  to  my  bolster,  and  retreating 
from  it  with  a  backward  motion,  in  the  graceful 
manner  I  hoped  ere  long  to  accomplish  before  my 
Sovereign. 

In  order  to  make  the  thing  appear  more  real,  I 
placed  a  brown  paper  crown  on  the  top  of  the 
bolster,  and,  stuffing  the  end  of  a  pocket-handker- 
chief into  a  glove,  placed  it  on  the  chair  beside  it 
to  represent  her  Majesty's  hand.  This  I  did  in 
order  that  I  might  practise  kissing  it,  being 
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uncertain  at  that  time  whether  Volunteer  officers 
might  not  be  so  far  honoured. 

My  first  attempts,  I  felt,  were  rather  awkward, 
but  I  persevered  until  I  attained  to  what  I  deemed 
a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency.    Cousin  George, 


I  practise  at  a  bolster. 


who  came  to  see  me  go  through  the  performance 
some  days  afterwards,  certainly  said  that  when  I 
bowed  the  tails  of  my  uniform  rose  behind,  and 
gave  me  the  appearance  of  a  tom-tit ;  but  I  think 
— at  l^ast  I  am  inclined  to  think — that  George 
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was  quizzing  me.  George  is  a  good -hearted, 
affectionate,  noble  fellow,  but  he  is  rather  fond 
of  quizzing. 

Two  days  after  this  I  felt  severe  pains  in  my 
head  and  heart.  I  fear  that  anxiety,  lest  illness 
should  prevent  my  being  at  the  Levee,  rather  tended 
to  increase  the  mysterious  ailments,  which  I  could 
not  account  for.  I  am,  in  fact,  a  remarkably  healthy 
individual,  and  this  strange  disorder  perplexed  me 
not  a  little. 

"  Come  along,  old  boy,"  said  Cousin  George  one 
morning,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  thrusting  my  hat 
on  my  head,  and  dragging  me  out  into  the  street, 
"I'll  have  you  set  as  right  as  a  trivet  in  half-an- 
hour." 

"  How  so  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  D'  you  know  the  clairvoyante  that  lives  three 
doors  off  from  me, — Miss  Podger  V 

"Perfectly;  I  have  always  regarded  her  as  an 
impostor." 

"Just  so,  that's  because  you  are  a  goose,  Dick; 
but  111  convince  you  that  she's  genuine,  and  that 
she  can  discover  the  seat  of  your  disease.  She 's  a 
wonderful  woman.  She  has  got  a  little  servant 
girl,  whom  she  throws  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  then 
that  creature  goes  about  all  over  one's  interior  as  if 
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it  were  her  familiar  haunt,  pointing  out  what's 
wrong.  But  here  we  are.  Now,  see  that  you  keep 
quiet,  else  the  spell  will  be  broken,  and  there 's  no 
saying  what  the  consequences  may  be." 

In  five  minutes  we  stood  in  Miss  Podger's 
parlour,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  little  servant 
was  talking  about  me  as  if  she  had  regularly  walked 
all  the  London  hospitals. 

"There's  sumthin'  in  'is  brain,"  said  the  small 
servant. 

I  started ! 

"  An'  there 's  sumthin'  in  'is  'art.'* 
I  grew  pale. 

"  But  I  dun  know  rightly  wot  it  is  ;  it 's, — it 's 
sumthin'  like  a  'ooman." 

I  felt  rather  indignant,  while  George  roared  with 
laughter.  "What,"  said  he,  "smitten  at  last? 
Well,  I  never  thought  that  you  had  a  weakness  for 
the  fair  sex." 

Before  I  could  reply  or  recover  from  my  surprise, 
Miss  Podger  turned  from  the  small  servant  with 
the  air  of  a  Duchess — 

"  That  will  do,  gentlemen,  I  will  photograph  the 
diseased  parts  in  a  few  minutes*  Please  be  seated 
until  I  return." 

My  amazement  at  the  lady's  words  and  manner 
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was  nothing  to  my  surprise  when  she  returned, 
five  minutes  later,  and  placed  a  small  miniature 
case  in  my  hands. 

"  How  much  to  pay  V  inquired  George. 
One  shilling.  Sir." 

"That's  cheap.  Surely  it  can't  be  a  bad 
disease  ? " 

"  Incurable/'  answered  the  lady. 


I  confess  to  having  experienced  a  pang  of  horror 
as  my  cousin  led  me  hastily  from  the  room.  On 
gaining  the  outer  door  we  paused  to  look  at  the 
photograph.  At  first  I  started  on  observing  the 
representation  of  a  man's  heart  and  brain,  divided, 
as  it  were,  longitudinally  down  the  centre,  with  a 
little  bright  spot  in  each.    But  on  a  closer  inspec- 
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tion,  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  filled  my  bosom  as  I 
observed  that  the  photograph  exhibited  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  my  Sovereign  in  the  very  middle 
of  my  heart,  and  a  duplicate  in  the  centre  of  my 
brain! 

"  Incurable  indeed I  muttered,  while  I  mentally 
apologised  to  Miss  Podger  for  my  ungenerous  re- 
marks regarding  her. 

Two  weeks  after  this  I  found  myself  in  London. 
What  a  world  of  wonders  I  was  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  !  I  had  never  been  in  the  Great 
City  before,  and  the  sight  of  it  induced  me  to  form 
the  opinion  that,  in  reference  to  a  true  wonder, 
one's  conceptions  always  fall  infinitely  short  of  the 
reality.  It  was  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream.  Cousin 
George  led  me  about  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
sight  to  sight,  with  unwearied  kindness  and  evi- 
dent delight.  I  fear  he  must  have  found  me  but 
an  uninteresting  companion,  for  I  seldom  answered 
any  questions  he  put  to  me ;  and  I  well  remember 
his  most  frequent  remark  to  me  was,  "  Oh,  man,  do 
try  to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  wink  sometimes,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  good  of  your  eyes !" 

But  soon  all  other  thoughts  were  banished  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing Levee,  to  which  I  now  began  to  look  forward 
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with  considerable  trepidation.  On  the  day  before 
— Tuesday,  the  6th  of  March — I  put  on  my  new 
uniform,  and  sallied  forth  alone  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  streets.  Although  I  had  been  three  days  in 
London,  I  had  not  hitherto  summoned  up  courage 
to  appear  in  public  as  a  Volunteer. 

My  hotel  was  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  as  I  now 
knew  the  way  to  Eegent  Street,  I  determined  to 
walk  in  that  direction.  The  moment  I  set  foot  on 
the  pavement,  all  eyes  were  upon  me.  It  was 
terrible  !  I  wished  myself  what  riflemen  are  meant 
to  be,  but  never  are— invisible.  Indeed,  I  am 
certain  that  I  should  have  swooned  had  not  two 
Volunteer  officers  belonging  to  another  corps 
appeared  in  sight.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  alone,  and 
walked  on  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  This 
was  suddenly  put  to  flight  by  my  discovering  that, 
in  the  perturbation  of  my  spirits  on  leaving  my 
Scottish  home,  I  had  forgotten  to  bring  my  com- 
mission along  with  me.  It  struck  me  that  without 
this  I  had  no  means  of  proving  my  identity,  and 
that  therefore  my  hopes  were  blasted  for  ever.  In 
the  agony  of  the  moment  I  stood  transfixed  to  the 
spot,  gazing  vacantly  into  space.  The  first  thing 
that  recalled  me  was  the  sound  of  a  little  boy's 
voice  exclaiming — 
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*-'0  criky!  look  'ere,  Bill;  'ere's  vun  on  'em! 
Quick  march,  wrong  face,  for'ard  !  hooray !  My  eye, 
'e's  bin  and  gone  an'  forgot  'is  own  name,  an'  can't 
find  'is-self  no  'ow  !" 


I  have  a  particular  objection  to  little  boys,  espe- 
cially to  the  little  boys  of  London.   I  never  could 
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understand  how  they  come  to  be  so  unnaturally 
intelligent  and  so  extremely  impudent.  I  was  about 
to  rebuke  this  boy  when  the  one  named  Bill,  who 
was  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  a  mere  infant,  looked 
up  at  me  and  said — 

"  I  say,  Capting,  who 's  yer  'atter,  an'  wot  11  ye 
sell  yer  'ead  for  ?  It  ud  fetch  twopence  as  a  mop 
hany  day." 

Before  I  could  reply,  I  felt  my  arm  seized,  and  I 
was  dragged  rapidly  along  by  the  strong  hand  of  my 
cousin  George,  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  distress 
and  fears  about  the  commission. 

"  Oh,  stuff,"  he  said,  "  you  won't  want  it.  You  're 
down  in  the  Army  List,  man,  and  the  Queen  knows 
you  as  well  as  she  does  all  the  subs  of  the  regular 
service." 

This  was  comforting,  and  I  began  to  regard  George 
as  my  guardian  angel  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of 
troubles  and  bewilderments  into  which  I  was  cast 
at  this  time. 

"  But,  I  say,"  he  continued,  "  it  11  never  do  to  go 
to  Court  with  a  head  of  hair  like  that.  The  little 
boy  did  you  bare  justice  when  he  compared  it  to  a 
mop.  You  must  try  to  brush  it  behind,  Dick — 
really  you  must.  Use  a  lot  o'  bears'  grease,  and 
divide  it  down  the  middle  at  the  back.  That 's  the 
military  touch,  you  know." 
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I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  my  back  hair,  I  confess,  owing  probably 
to  the  fact  that  I  never  see  it,  but  I  promised  to  try ; 
so,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  purchased  a  pot 
of  bears^  grease  and  an  extra  hairbrush,  and,  locking 
myself  in  my  bed-room,  applied  myself  seriously  to 
my  task. 


I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  somewhat  horri- 
fied, at  the  horn-like  appearances  that  resulted  from 
ten  minutes'  application  of  the  brushes,  but  I  de- 
termined to  persevere,  and  as  George  said  it  was 
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"  first-rate when  he  saw  me,  I  soon  became  recon- 
ciled. The  division  down  the  back,  it  seems,  was 
not  quite  perfect ;  a  fact  of  which  I  was  not  informed 


till  after  the  Levee,  when  my  cousin  made  me  the 
above  sketch,  which  I  earnestly  trust  he  must  have 
exaggerated. 
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On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  feeling  rather  feverish 
in  consequence  of  my  exertions  with  the  brushes, 
and  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  increased  as  the 
hours  flew  by,  I  went  out  with  George  to  cool  my 
heated  brow  in  Pall  Mall.  We  met  a  considerable 
number  of  Volunteers,  many  of  whom,  I  thought, 
wore  extremely  beautiful  uniforms.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sensations  when  a  handsome  sergeant  of 
the  Guards  saluted  me  in  passing.  I  was  so  taken 
by  surprise  that  I  forgot  to  touch  my  cap  to  him  in 
return ;  but  I  turned,  after  he  passed,  to  look  at  him 
with  admiration  and  respect.  Unluckily,  at  that 
moment,  he  also  turned  to  look  at  me,  and  we  both 
instantly  came  to  the  position  of  eyes  front.  The 
reader  will  excuse  an  occasional  military  expression. 
I  have  been  so  used  to  drill  of  late,  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  avoid  such  expressions  when  they  are 
appropriate. 

"  W  you  know,"  said  George,  as  we  sauntered  along, 
"  they  have  decided  upon  very  awkward  and  compli- 
cated arrangements  for  us  at  the  palace  to-morrow." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  I  exclaimed  in  much 
anxiety,  for,  to  say  truth,  complicated  manoeuvres 
always  perplex  me. 

''Indeed  I  do.  I've  been  down  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  saw  the  late  Commander-in-chief  for 
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Scotland,  who  said  that  he  had  settled  it  all.  We 
are  to  march  in  fours,  and  as  each  corps  approaches 
the  anteroom,  the  order  '  form  two  deep'  is  to  be 
given  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  its  respective  county, 
and  just  as  we  come  opposite  the  throne,  the  word, 
'  company,  halt  front'  is  to  be  given  by  the  senior 
captain,  and  then  after  making  a  low  obeisance  to 
Her  Majesty,  we  are  to  get  the  word  '  number  off 
from  right  to  left'  from  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  is  to 
prove  company  as  each  corps  passes,  and  is  to  be 
stationed  at  Prince  Albert's  left  hand  for  the  purpose. 
They  say  he 's  in  an  awful  funk  about  it,  because  he 
can't  tell  off  the  sections,  and  it  seems  he  pleaded 
very  hard  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  word  '  right 
about  face,  dismiss  !'  instead,  but  the  Queen  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  After  the  company  is  proved,  the  junior 
ensign  of  each  corps  is  to  give  '  right  close,  quick 
march,'  and  we  're  to  clear  out  by  the  side  step.  Yow 
are  junior  of  the  — th  corps,  I  believe  ?  By  the  way, 
that  reminds  me  I 've  a  few  matters  to  settle  about 
to-morrow  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  so,  adieu, 
coz,  till  we  meet  at  supper." 

I  could  scarcely  help  believing  that  George  jested, 
but  my  mind  was  terribly  agitated  by  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  my  having  to  take  any  prominent  part  on 
such  an  occasion.    While  I  was  meditating  what  to 
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do  under  the  circumstances,  a  rich  loud  voice  ac- 
costed me — 

"  The  top  o'  the  mornin'  to  ye,  Eichard  Sopht,  or 
yer  ghost,  is  it 
I  instantly 


recognised 
an  old  friend 
who  had  left 
the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
myownhome 
ten  years  be- 
fore to  seek 
his  fortune  in 
London.  I 
could  not 
believe  my 
eyes.  He 
was  thin 
when  I  had 
seen  him  last, 
and  wore  a 

brown  great-  I  meet  an  Old  Friend. 

coat  down  to  his  heels,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
He  was  now — I  need  not  say  what.  The  annexed 
drawmg  will  snow ! 
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Terence  O'Brien  had  become  a  successful  mer- 
chant, and  had  recently  been  appointed  ensign  to  one 
of  the  London  corps,  I  don't  remember  which  ;  but 
it  is  said  that  he  rather  thought  he  was  selected 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  convivial  qualities.  I  re- 
marked that  he  had  accidentally  fastened  on  his 
sword  at  the  wrong  side,  but  he  laughed,  and  said  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  unusual  occurrence  with  him. 
Overjoyed  to  renew  an  old  and  cherished  friendship, 
I  readily  took  his  arm,  and  accompanied  him  home 
to  supper.  He  had  a  few  choice  friends  with  him, 
and  we  spent  a  most  delightful  evening ;  but  as  he 
lived  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  and  I  wished 
to  have  a  good  night's  rest,  I  left  early  in  spite  of 
all  entreaties  to  remain. 

On  reaching  the  street,  I  was  saluted  by  the  words, 
"Cab,  sir?" 

The  vehicle  was  a  Hansom,  and,  as  I  had  not  yet 
ridden  in  one  of  those  curious  conveyances,  I  resolved 
to  treat  myself  to  a  drive ;  but,  being  by  nature  of 
a  cautious  disposition,  I  thought  it  wise  to  make  a 
bargain  before  entering. 

"What  is  the  fare  to  Charing  Cross?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Eight  shillings,  sir,"  answered  the  man  promptly. 
"  Bless  me !  that  seems  very  dear." 
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"  No,  sir,  it  haint.  The  fares  is  two  shillings  a 
mile,  an'  the  miles  in  London  is  longer  than  they 
are  in  the  country,  sir,  an'  they  knocks  up  the 
bosses  easier.  :  You  ken  go  by  a  buss,  sir,  if  you 
please ;  but  they  charges  double  fare  for  half  the 
distance,  an'  don't  run  within  quarter  of  a  mile  o' 
the  place,  sir.  Besides,  they  won't  begin  to  run  till 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  mornin'  sir,  if  even  they 
don't  do  so  till  nine." 

Without  answering,  I  stepped  into  the  vehicle, 
and  ordered  him  to  drive  on.  I  had  scarce  seated 
myself,  and  was  stooping  forward  to  look  at  the 
moon,  which  at  that  moment  beamed  out  from  a 
bank  of  heavy  clouds,  when  I  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  nose  from  the  window,  which,  to  my 
surprise,  seemed  to  close  of  its  own  accord.  I 
immediately  tried  to  open  it,  but  failed.  Being 
nervous  when  shut  up  in  a  close  place,  I  broke  out 
into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  lay  back  in  horror. 
Suddenly  the  cab  stopped,  and  to  my  intense  relief 
I  found  that  we  were  at  one  of  the  bridges  on  the 
Thames  at  which  I  had  to  pay  toll.  Here  I  was 
amazed  again  to  see  the  window  open  of  its  own 
accord  as  the  toll-taker  advanced. 

"  How  much  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Twopence." 
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the  self-acting  window  fell  violently  on  my  fingers, 
which  rested  on  the  front  of  the  carriage. 

I  now  became  frantic  with  pain  and  terror,  and 
shouted  loudly  to  the  cabman  to  stop ;  but,  as  I 
could  not  open  any  of  the  windows,  of  course  he  did 
not  hear  me.  In  despair  I  dug  my  nails  into  the 
frame,  and  succeeded  in  raising  it  sufficiently  to  get 
my  fingers  underneath.  With  a  violent  effort  I 
forced  myself  out  below  it,  raised  it  still  further 
with  my  back,  gradually  twisted  round,  and  finally 
grasped  the  roof  of  the  cab  with  both  hands.  I 
now  felt  relieved ;  for,  being  accustomed  to  gym- 
nastics, I  raised  myself  up  by  my  arms  with  ease. 
As  my  fears  decreased  my  indignation  rose,  and, 
bristling  with  passion,  I  suddenly  confronted  the 
cabman. 

"Hullo,  sir!  wot's  up?'' 

He  knew  quite  well  that  my  head  was  up,  and  I 
waxed  more  and  more  indignant  at  this  uncalled- 
for  insult. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  scoundrel ! — pull  up,  sir  !— 
stop,  I  say !"    My  cap  fell  off  as  I  spoke. 

In  a  moment  I  was  out  on  the  road,  and  we  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  in  which  there 
were,  as  usual,  a  number  of  the  wicked  little  boys 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  and  who  were 
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extremely  annoying  on  this  occasion,  particularly  in 
reference  to  my  cap,  over  which  the  wheel  had 
passed,  crushing  it  dreadfully^  and  almost  tearing 
off  the  peak.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  the 
cabman  explained  how  the  window  ought  to  be 
raised,  and  pointed  out  the  hole  in  the  roof  through 
which  I  ought  to  have  communicated  with  him,  I 
instantly  apologised,  and  re-entered  the  vehicle. 
In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  reached  my  hotel, 
and  tendered  the  man  half  a  sovereign. 

"  You  have  change,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Through  some  awkwardness  of  mine,  or  of  the 
cabman,  the  gold  piece  fell  among  the  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cab. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  sir ;  I  '11  find  it.  Ah  !  'ere  it 
is — why,— 's  only  a  sixpence,  sir !" 

"  Eh  ?  you  must  be  mistaken,  my  man ;  I  am 
convinced  I  gave  you  a  half  sovereign." 

"  There  it  is,  sir ;  judge  for  yerself." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  coin  he  handed 
me  back.  It  was  a  sixpence  ;  so  I  had  no  resource 
but  to  produce  another  gold  piece,  receiving  back 
two  shillings  of  change.  There  was  some  strange 
mistake  about  this  which  I  never  could  clear  up ; 
for  I  always  keep  a  careful  note  of  my  expenditure, 
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and  there  was  a  deficit  that  night  in  my  funds  of 
exactly  9  s.  6  d. 
On  reaching  my  room  and  bringing  my  cap  to  the 


light,  the  reader  may  imagine  the  state  of  my  feel- 
ings at  what  I  beheld. 

I  need  not  say  what  I  thought,  however ;  suffice 
it,  that  I  rang  the  bell  and  showed  it  to  the  waiter 
in  despair.  He  must  have  had  a  warm  heart  that 
waiter ;  for  he  condoled  with  me,  and  promised  to 
have  it  put  to  rights  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  Levee. 
The  accident  was  extremely  awkward;  for  I  had 
meant  to  sport  my  uniform  next  morning  after 
breakfast  in  the  streets,  having  got  over  my  first 
feeling  of  shyness ;  but  without  the  cap  this  was  of 
course  impossible. 

I  consoled  myself,  however,  with  a  glass  of  water 
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gruel  (feeling  a  slight  tendency  to  sore  throat),  and 
retired  early  to  bed. 

There  are  few  of  the  minor  ills  of  this  life  more 
terrible  than  that  of  sleeplessness.  It  was  ten  when 
I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow.    At  half-past  ten  I 


felt  inclined  to  doze.  By  eleven  I  had  thought  the 
whole  probable  course  of  the  Levee  six  times  over, 
and  by  a  quarter  to  twelve  I  was  hopelessly  wide 
awake.  About  twelve  I  became  extremely  restless, 
and  before  one  I  had  tossed  to  such  an  extent  that 
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the  relative  positions  of  blankets,  sheets,  and  quilt 
were  totally  deranged,  and  I  had  to  get  up  and  re- 
make my  bed.  This  involved  lighting  a  candle  and 
standing  in  the  cold  for  twenty  minutes.  Once 
more  I  drew  the  clothes  over  me,  and  tried  to  sleep, 
but  soon  began  to  toss  again,  and  by  two  o'clock, 
my  bed  and  head,  not  to  mention  my  brain,  were 
in  greater  confusion  than  ever.  About  twenty-five 
minutes  past  two  I  became  excessively  wakeful, 
shut  my  eyes  and  lay  in  absolute,  utter,  and  total 
misery.  The  clock  struck ;  I  counted  ^  three ! 
Again  it  struck  ;  I  counted  four ! 

About  this  time  the  happy  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  at  least  pass  the  time  more  profit- 
ably than  in  unavailing  efforts  to  sleep ;  so  I  arose, 
lighted  my  candle,  and  placed  three  chairs  beside 
my  bed.  On  one  I  spread  my  uniform  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  could  see  the  braid  well ;  on  another 
chair  I  placed  my  sword  and  waist-belt,  so  disposed 
that  they  would  show  to  advantage;  and  on  a  third 
chair  I  hung  my  shoulder-belt  and  cartouche-box. 
My  boots,  being  patent  Wellingtons,  I  also  placed 
on  the  floor  in  full  view.  Then  my  heart  sank 
when  I  thought  of  the  cap ;  but  I  became  more 
cheerful  on  recollecting  that  the  warm-hearted 
waiter  had  pledged  himself  so  earnestly  that  it 
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should  be  repaired  in  good  time.  Meanwhile  1 
remembered  having  seen  in  the  lobby  the  cap  of 
another  Volunteer,  who  lived  in  the  same  hotel,  so 
I  slipped  down  and  brought  it  up,  intending  to 
replace  it  early  in  the  morning ;  for  I  could  derive 
no  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  an  incom- 
plete costume. 

Having  arranged  everything  as  tastefully  as 
possible,  I  hastened  to  leap  into  bed,  for  the  weather 
was  uncommonly  cold,  and  I  felt  getting  chill.  In 
doing  so  I  stumbled  over  my  boots,  and  upset  my 
sword,  which  fell  with  a  clatter  that  I  felt  certain 
would  alarm  the  whole  house.  I  therefore  hastily 
blew  out  the  candle  and  sprang  into  bed.  As  there 
was  no  sound,  however,  of  any  movement,  I  cau- 
tiously arose,  intending  to  re-light  the  candle,  and, 
stretching  my  foot  slowly  over  the  side  of  the  bed, 
placed  it  upon  the  cold  steel  scabbard  of  my  sword. 
A  momentary  thrill  of  horror  went  to  my  heart  as 
I  drew  the  foot  hastily  back,  but  I  soon  made 
another  bold  effort  and  procured  a  light. 

The  chairs  were  then  arranged  as  before,  and,  once 
more  creeping  into  bed,  I  lay  down  with  my  elbow 
on  the  pillow,  and  my  head  resting  on  my  hand, 
and  gradually  fell  into  a  sweet  state  of  quiescence 
as  I  contemplated  my  volunteer  panoply. 
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While  I  mused  on  the  agreeable  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  my  uniform,  I  slid 
into  a  placid  slimiber,  my  head  sank  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  I  dreamed  a  dream ! 


I  dreamed  that  the  day  and  the  hour  had  arrived 
at  last,  and  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  my  Sove- 
reign !  Eeader,  I  have  yet  to  relate  to  you  the  real 
Presentation,  but  surely,  with  the  vivid  remem- 
brance of  that  delightful  dream  strong  upon  me, 
I  may  be  permitted  a  slight  reference  to  the  shadow 
E 
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before  proceeding  to  the  substance !  It  happened 
thus 


I  had  got  to  the  foot 
of  a  magnificent  stair- 
case in  a  gorgeous 
palace.  How  I  came 
there  I  know  not,  and 
I  care  not.  There  I 
was,  and  there,  had 
Fate  so  decreed  it,  I 
could  gladly  have  re- 
mained, methinks,  for 
ever.  Thousands  of 
Volunteers  surrounded 
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me,  clad  in  every  imaginable  species  of  uniform. 
In  the  far  distance  below,  through  a  vista  of  Gothic 
archways  and  doors,  I  saw  myriads  of  Volunteers 
marching  onwards  towards  me.  In  advance,  hun- 
dreds of  Volunteers  preceded  me  towards  the  throne- 
room,  where,  on  a  gorgeous  throne  of  crimson  velvet, 
resplendent  with  jewels,  sat  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
a  ball  with  a  cross  fixed  on  it  in  the  other,  and  a 
heavy,  old-fashioned  crown  on  her  head.  On  Her 
Majesty's  right  hand  stood  Prince  Albert,  in  full 
Highland  costume,  leaning  in  a  sort  of  ddgagd  manner 
against  the  support  of  the  canopy.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  sat  on  Her  Majesty's  left;  noble  and  beauti- 
ful ladies  and  guards,  with  spears  and  halberds, 
etc.,  sat  and  stood  in  all  directions  round  the  throne. 
Oh !  it  was  a  sight  to  cheer  the  heart  of  a  loyal 
subject. 

The  Volunteers  moved  slowly  forward,  and  I  had 
time  to  look  about  me  on  the  staircase.  While 
gazing  round,  I  observed  some  one  standing  in  a 
dark  corner,  and  wiping  his  eyes  as  if  he  were 
weeping.  My  heart  has  ever  sympathised  with 
human  sorrow,  so,  almost  involuntarily,  I  left  the 
ranks  and  went  up  to  the  individual  in  question. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  I  inquired,  tenderly. 
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"  Sir  Eobert  Peel,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  groan. 

"  What !  he  who  ran  down  the  Volunteer  move- 
pent  in  Parliament  V* 

"  The  same,"  said  he.  "  0  !  woe  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  this  day ! " 

I  confess  that  I  felt  a  strong  sensation  of  pity  for 
the  case  of  this  man,  though  not  unmingled  with 
contempt. 

"  Young  man,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  that  was  intended 
to  be  severe, "  your  punishment  is  great,  but  it  is 
not  greater  than  you  deserve.  You  have  derided 
in  Parliament,  young  man,  an  institution  which 
your  nation  encourages  and  respects.  Do  you  not 
know,  sir,  that  derision  comes  with  power  only 
from  the  wise  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  I 'm  sorry  I  said  it.  O  dear,  I 
wish  I  hadn't!" 

"Did  you  not,  sir,"  I  continued,  "call  the  rifle 
movement  an  '  insane  movement  ? ' " 

"  I  did ;  worse  luck !    Would  that  I  hadn't !" 

"  And  did  you  not  deliberately  use  the  silly,  but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  extremely  wicked  and 
presumptuous  expression,  am  determined,  on 
public  grounds,  to  check  this  parade  of  armed  force  ; ' 
did  you  not,  I  say,  make  use  of  that  expression 
without  perceiving  that  it  was  as  though  a  madman 
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had  said  he  was  determined,  on  public  grounds,  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  sun  in  his  course  ? " 

"  Ah ! "  he  muttered  bitterly,  "  if  I  could  only 
have  got  up  the  laugh  against  you  " — 

I  perceived  from  this  half-in voluntary  remark  that 
it  was  useless  to  reason  with  this  man,  and  was  about 
to  turn  away  from  him,  when  I  heard  my  name 
called. 

"  Ensign  Sopht,  you  rascal,"  shouted  Prince  Albert 
over  the  stairs,  "  I  see  you,  sir ;  if  you  talk  any  more 
to  that  fellow  I  '11  have  you  cashiered.  Come  on, 
sir,  the  Queen 's  waiting  for  you." 

With  a  burning  blush  of  shame,  I  sprang  into  the 
line  of  Volunteers,  and  hurried  forward.  In  another 
moment  I  was  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  My  knees 
trembled  as  I  passed  the  throne.  I  scarce  knew 
what  I  was  doing.  Suddenly  the  thought  of  having 
to  "prove  company,"  or  something  of  that  sort, 
darted  into  my  mind,  and,  instead  of  bowing,  I  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  my  Sovereign,  and  held  up  my 
hands  imploringly. 

"  Speak,"  said  Her  Majesty,  extending  her  royal 
hand  with  a  gracious  smile ;  "  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  Oh ! "  I  cried  in  despair,  "  am  I  to — am  I — ah — 
to — to — prove  company  1 " 

At  this  moment  I  observed  Lord  Melville  stand- 
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ing  near  the  Queen  with  a  face  blazing  with  passion. 
He  seemed  to  be  unable  to  control  his  anger,  for  he 
made  a  rush  forward,  but  was  caught  and  restrained 
by  several  of  the  Horse  Guards  who  stood  beside 
him.  For  a  few  seconds  a  violent  struggle  ensued, 
when  the  Guards  were  hurled  right  and  left,  and 
Lord  Melville,  rushing  towards  me,  caught  me  with 
one  hand  by  the  neck,  and  with  the  other  by  the 
seat  of  my  trousers,  and  hurled  me  over  the  banis- 
ters  !  During  one  agonising  instant  I  fell  through 
empty  space  with  the  speed  of  lightning — the  next,  I 
was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  marble  pavement  below! 

It  was  an  awful  shock,  though  not  nearly  so  awful 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  intended  it  to  be ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  instead  of  hurting  me,  the  effect  was  that  I 
awoke  to  the  realities  of  that  great  day  which  had 
now  actually  dawned. 

I  leaped  up  in  anxiety  lest  I  should  be  late,  and 
found  that  it  was  about  eight  o'clock.  My  heart 
sank  at  the  first  glance  at  the  weather,  for  the  sky 
Was  lead,  the  wind  cold  and  biting,  with  a  slight 
drizzle  on  its  wings.  Soon,  however,  my  spirits 
began  to  rise  under  the  influence  of  that  loyal 
enthusiasm  which  nothing  could  damp.  The  morn- 
ing, too,  improved  slightly  as  the  hours  wore  on. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  toilet  was  attended  to 
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with  more  than  usual  care  that  day,  and  I  brushed 
my  back  hair  until  it  crackled  with  electricity. 
From  this  point  onwards  throughout  the  day  every 
hour  overflowed  with  interest.  I  shall,  therefore, 
give  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  exact  words  of 
my  note-book. 

9  A.M.  (Wednesday,  7th  March  1860.  A  memor- 
able day  !) — Descended  to  the  coffee-room,  and,  in 
passing  through  the  lobby,  hung  up  the  Volunteer's 
cap  which  I  had  borrowed  the  night  before.  Found 
to  my  alarm  and  regret  that,  being  an  early  riser,  he 
had  discovered  his  supposed  loss,  and  had  been  flying 
about  London  like  a  maniac  for  two  hours  in  search 
of  it.  {JSf.B. — I  hereby  resolve  at  this  date — 
9.10  A.M. — never  again  to  borrow  the  property  of 
another  without  leave,  on  any  pretext  whatever.) 
The  weather,  I  regret  to  say,  is  raw,  cold,  dull,  and 
detestable.    But  I  have  sunshine  within  ! 

10.15  A.M. — Have  just  finished  breakfast,  and  am 
now  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  owing  to  a  piece 
of  information  brought  me  by  cousin  George.  A 
few  minutes  ago  he  rushed  into  the  room  with  an 
expression  of  horror  on  his  handsome  face. 

"  D'  you  know,  Dick,''  said  he,  "  that  the  Levee 's 
put  off  for  a  week  ? " 

Every  muscle  of  my  body  relaxed.    I  felt  my 
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hair  rise  up  straight  on  end,  and,  even  at  that  awful 
moment,  I  was  conscious  that  the  arrangement  of 


Horrible ! 


my  back  hair  was  totally  destroyed.  But  that 
signified  nothing ! 

"  Are  you  quite  certain,  George?"  I  gasped. 
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"  Quite.  T  met  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
five  minutes  ago,  who  told  me  so.  He  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  coupled  with  the 
indisposition  of  Lord  Melville,  who,  it  seems,  is 
seriously  ill  of  chagrin;  and  the  Queen  is  afraid 
that  he  'U  die  if  this  Keception  goes  on." 

I  groaned  aloud.  "  Then  my  fate  is  sealed ;  for 
business  of  the  utmost  importance  compels  me  to 
quit  London  in  three  days." 

''Never  mind,  old  fellow/'  cried  George,  in  his 
usual  cheerful  and  kindly  voice,  as  he  patted  my 
shoulder.  "  Don't  be  cast  down.  There 's  hope  for 
us  yet.  I 'm  just  going  to  call  on  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
who,  it  seems,  has  turned  completely  round  and 
sides  with  the  Volunteers  heartily.  Finding  that 
the  laugh  he  is  so  fond  of  raising  is  turning  against 
himself,  he  has  resolved  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  a  wiser  man,  and  go,  as  we  would  call  it 
to  the  right-about  face.'  You  know  his  influence 
at  Court  is  immense — almost,  though  not  quite, 
f  equal  to  his  influence  in  the  House — and  I 'm  just 
going  to  beg  him,  as  a  personal  favour,  to  beseech 
the  Queen  to  hold  the  Levee  to-day  as  had  been 
fixed." 

"  My  dear  George ! "  I  cried,  grasping  his  hand 
with  affectionate  fervour,  '*  is  it  pos — " 
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"  Yes,"  he  interrupted,  and  it said  that  Sir 
Eobert  is  going  to  make  a  serious  speech  in  our 
favour,  without  a  single  joke  in  it,  to-morrow  night 
in  the  House.  Some  people,  who  pretend  to  supe- 
rior wisdom,  say  that  if  he  does  that  he  may  as  well 
hold  his  tongue,  but  I  don't  agree  with  them.  He 's 
a  regular  trump ;  and  now  that  he 's  on  our  side,  I 
feel  that  the  Volunteer  cause  is  safe.  Adieu,  mon 
cher  cousin.    Au  revoir" 

So  saying  my  gay  cousin  hurried  away  and  left 
me  in  a  state  of  intense,  almost  insupportable 
anxiety. 

11.5  A.M. — Happiness!  It  is  all  right,  cousin 
George  and  Sir  Eobert  have  managed  it  between 
them,  and  the  noble  Lord  has  kindly  agreed  to  post- 
pone his  death  by  chagrin  till  a  future  occasion. 
The  weather,  too,  although  bitterly  cold,  is  not  quite 
so  gloomy.  I  have  had  a  few  turns  in  Pall  Mall, 
Eegent  Street,  and  the  Strand,  and  have  lost  my 
way  several  times,  but  that  is  nothing.  One  always 
finds  it  again  by  asking.  Apropos  of  that,  the 
answ'ers  one  receives  are  very  perplexing.  Take 
the  following — "  Can  you  direct  me  to  Charing 
Cross,  my  man  ? " 

"  Charin*  Cross,  sir  ?  why,  sir,  you  're  goin'  the 
wrong  way,  sir ;  it 's  behind  you,  sir.    Eight  on,  past 
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two  streets,  then  turn  to  the  left,  and  the  second 
openin'  on  your  right  will  bring  you  into  Hanover 
Square,  which  leads  into  Eegent  Street.  After  that 
you  're  all  right." 

"  Am  I  ? "  thought  I ;  "it 's  little  you  know  me  !" 

In  half  an  hour  I  asked  again. 

"  Charin'  Cross,  sir?  why,  sir,  you're  about  half  a 
mile  o'  this  side  on  it,  sir." 

"  Take  you  there  for  eighteen-pence,  sir,'*  said  the 
driver  of  a  Hansom  who  chanced  to  be  passing. 

Being  vexed  with  my  difficulty,  and  having  little 
time  to  spare,  I  accepted  the  offer,  which  I  thought 
cheap,  and  reached  my  hotel  after  what  seemed  to 
me  a  very  long  drive  indeed,  but  the  man  assured 
me  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  his  way,  as  all  the  main  thoroughfares  were 
blocked  up  with  Volunteers.  I  confess  I  was 
surprised,  for,  although  I  did  see  a  great  number  of 
riflemen  in  the  streets,  I  observed  nothing  like  a 
crowd  of  them ;  but  then,  as  the  man  truly  re- 
marked, we  didn't  go  by  the  main  thoroughfares. 
During  my  morning  rambles,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  hide  my  uniform  under  my  cloak,  as  my  cap  is 
not  yet  ready,  and  my  uniform  does  not  harmonise 
well  with  my  ordinary  white  hat  and  its  crape 
band. 
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12.45  P.M. — It  is  a  great  day  for  London.  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  Volunteer  officers  in  every 
imaginable  costume ;  most  of  them  extremely  ele- 
gant, and  many  extremely  rich.  Some  may  even  be 
called  gay.  My  brain  is  in  a  whirl  of  excitement. 
The  maniac  has  become  sane  again,  having  returned 
and  found  the  cap  which  I  had  borrowed  from  him. 
My  hand  trembles  while  I  write,  and  I  know  not 
what  I  am  saying.  George  has  not  returned  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Levee,  which  throws  my 
nervous  system  quite  out.  This  is  terrible.  I 
must  go  alone,  else  I  shall  be  late. 

1.30  P.M. — Horrible  !  I  have  been  to  the  palace 
and  been  turned  out,  and  no  wonder  !  I  went  in  a 
cab,  and  alighted  at  the  entrance  of  an  immense 
marquee  where  hundreds  of  Volunteer  officers  were 
marshalling.  The  instant  I  entered  all  eyes  were 
upon  me,  and  a  general  titter  went  round.  I  was 
amazed,  but  before  I  had  advanced  two  steps,  an 
official  grasped  me  violently  by  the  shoulder. 

"  You  can't  appear  in  that  'at,  sir." 

The  truth  flashed  on  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  I 
tore  the  hat  from  my  brow  !  It  was  my  old  white 
one  with  the  crape  band  !  I  had  forgotten,  in  the 
turmoil  of  my  feelings,  that  my  cap  was  still  being 
repaired,  and  had  thrown  on  the  hat  with,  alas  !  the 
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too  great  facility  that  attaches  to  confirmed  habit. 
One  bound  placed  me  in  the  cab. 
Trafalgar  Square  ;  quick  !" 
"Yes,  sir/' 

And  here  I  am  in  an  agony  waiting  for  my  cap, 
and  jotting  down  my  trials  in  order  to  relieve  my 
feelings.    Ah!  here  it  comes,  the — 

3.30  P.M. — It  is  all  over!  I  have  seen  her.  I 
have  bowed  to  my  loved  and  honoured  Queen  (at 
least  I  hope  so),  and  she  has  bowed  to  me  !  Cousin 
George,  who  was  presented  next  in  order  after  me, 
says  not.  He  says  that  the  bow  from  Her  Majesty 
occurred  just  between  us,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  half  of  it.  But,  although  it  may  appear,  and 
perhaps  is,  selfish  in  me,  I  must  insist  that  Her 
Majesty  bowed  exactly  at  the  moment  /  was 
opposite  to  her.  I  saw  nothing  else,  but  I  saw 
that,  so  that  if  there  was  any  mistake  in  the  num- 
ber of  bows,  poor  George  must  have  been  passed 
over  altogether,  unless  he  got  a  piece  of  the  one 
that  belonged  to  the  ensign  who  followed  him. 
But  I  am  anticipating — 

Having  procured  my  cap,  and  liberally  rewarded 
the  amiable  waiter,  I  returned  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  was  once  more  ushered  into  the  magnificent 
tent.    I  had  feared  being  late,  but  ultimately  found 
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that  I  was  two  hours  too  soon.  I  spent  part  of  this 
time  very  agreeably  (at  least  as  much  so  as  my 
agitation  would  allow)  in  witnessing  the  muster  of 
the  British  Volunteers. 

The  marquee  was  of  immense  size.  Its  centre 
poles  towered  upwards  like  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and 
a  pleasing,  warm,  subdued  light  shone  through  its 
canvas  folds.  At  intervals,  all  round  the  sides, 
tickets  were  pinned  up,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
designation  of  each  corps.  Here  little  groups 
mustered.  Some  of  the  groups  were  large  and 
some  were  small,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
volunteer  force  to  which  they  belonged.  The  officers 
were  chatting  and  laughing  gaily,  and  the  size  of 
the  various  groups  was  constantly  increasing,  as 
carriage  after  carriage  passed  the  entrance  and  dis- 
charged its  load  through  the  opening  in  the  folds  of 
that  royal  tent. 

There  were  uniforms  of  every  shape,  and,  I  might 
almost  add,  of  every  colour.  Every  shade  of  grey 
met  the  eye,  from  the  pale  slate  of  Oxford  to  the 
dark,  almost  black,  of  Edinburgh.  Many  were 
faced,  on  neck  and  cuff  and  down  the  sides,  with 
red.  Some  Volunteers  wore  scarlet  hose  and 
knickerbockers  ;  many  had  light  buff  and  drab, 
with  accoutrements  to  match ;  and,  conspicuous 
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among  the  rest,  were  three  or  four  giants  in  scarlet 
tunics  with  black  helmets  and  feathers, — these  were 
the  Volunteer  Guards.  Chains  and  braid  and 
buckles  of  silver  were,  it  seemed  to  me,  more 
numerous  than  those  of  bronze.  In  short,  the  scene 
was  anything  but  sombre.  Dark  uniforms,  of 
course,  predominated,  but  light  buffs,  and  light  greys, 
and  silver,  and  red  cuffs  and  necks  and  legs,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  gay  tartans,  were  so  plentiful  that  the 
eye  was  quite  sufficiently  relieved  by  the  contrast  of 
shade  and  colour.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  great  amount  of  good  taste,  and  the  very 
small  amount  of  bad  taste,  exhibited  in  the  various 
costumes.  A  few  of  them,  indeed,  seemed  more 
suitable  for  a  levee  at  St.  James's  than  a  march  over 
a  rugged  country  in  bad  weather;  but  I  learned 
that  a  few  of  these  were  more  highly  ornamented 
than  usual  for  this  occasion,  and  I  saw,  on  closer 
inspection,  that,  if  divested  of  silver  lace,  they 
would  have  been  really  business-like  and  service- 
able. 

A  few  showed  evident  signs  of  having  been  got 
up  by  men  whose  aim  was  emphatically  serious 
work,  and  with  whom  appearance  was  distinctly 
secondary.  Every  extreme  is  faulty  in  some  points. 
While  we  cannot  but  respect  the  motives  of  such 
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men,  we  are  compelled  to  find  fault  with  the 
slight  violence  occasionally  done  by  them  to 
ordinary  good  taste.  Among  those  that  drew  forth 
my  admiration  most  powerfully,  I  may  mention 
the  Stafford  and  Oxford  uniforms  as  being  exceed- 
ingly graceful  and  appropriate.  The  men  of 
Norfolk,  too,  were  conspicuous  for  their  simple 
grey  of,  apparently,  rough  homespun,  fitting  close, 
and  braided  with  black.  Their  only  fault  was  a 
wide-awake,  which  looked  unwarlike, — a  grave 
error,  I  think,  in  the  costume  of  a  soldier.  The 
Glasgow  Highlanders  also  looked  remarkably  well, 
and  the  riflemen  of  Edinburgh  were  very  good ; 
their  dark  grey,  with  bronze  ornaments,  appeared 
sombre,  indeed,  but  elegant  and  gentlemanly. 
Their  cap,  however,  was  very  bad,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  good  effect  of  their  otherwise  handsome 
uniform.  A  flat  top  to  a  man's  head  is  contrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  good  taste.  Humanity 
requires  an  apex ! 

But  far  beyond  the  uniforms  did  the  appearance 
of  the  men  surprise  and  delight  me.  Yes !  truly 
I  am  prouder  of  my  country  this  day  than  I  ever 
was  before  !  The  men  who  came  pouring  into  that 
royal  tent  until  they  were  counted  by  thousands, 
far  exceeded  my  expectation.    The  stalwart  frames, 
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the  broad  shoulders,  upright  carriage,  and  hand- 
some, manly  faces;  the  abs-ence  of  coxcombry,  and 
the  presence  of  volunteer-like,  straightforward 
sincerity,  caused  my  heart  to  glow,  as  I  muttered 
inwardly,  "  Yes,  Queen  Victoria,  thou  art  this  day 
doing  us  a  great  and  much  esteemed  honour,  and 
assuredly  thou  hast  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
Volunteers  of  Britain!"  In  this  remark,  as  in  all 
remarks  of  a  similar  kind,  I  always  except  myself — 
my  own  figure  being,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
objectionable ;  but,  let  me  add  with  humble  grati- 
tude, my  mind  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole  Volunteer  Force 
of  the  kingdom  were  assembling  in  that  marquee. 
They  came  pouring  in  by  troops,  until  it  was 
completely  filled ;  and  when  I  looked  round,  and 
thought  of  the  hundreds  of  stout  men  and  bold 
hearts  represented  by  each  ofi&cer  there,  I  began 
for  the  first  time  to  form  a  faint  conception  of 
the  strength  of  that  force,  which  will,  if  ever  it  be 
called  on  to  act,  hurl  invasion  from  our  shores  with 
the  ease  and  certainty  that  ever  attaches  to  united 
might  and  right.  I  thought  of  my  own  company, 
too  ;  its  six-feet  flanks,  and  its  average  height,  and 
more  than  average  strength  of  centre,  and  I  trod 
my  allotted  space  in  the  royal  tent  with  a  proud 
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step.    Although  a  little  man  and  uncomely,  I  felt 
at  that  moment  that  neither  size  nor  beauty  is 
requisite  to  enable  a  man  to  do  his  duty. 
At  last  there  was  a  move  at  the  further  end  of 

the  tent,  and  the    Eifle  Volunteers  were 

summoned.  With  a  beating  heart  I  accompanied 
my  companions  in  arms,  and  was  closely  followed 
by  Cousin  George,  who  arrived  just  at  that  moment. 
We  entered  St  James's  Palace  through  a  glass 
door,  and  were  ushered  up  several  broad  flights  of 
carpeted  stairs,  along  which,  at  intervals,  were 
stationed  palace  officials  in  their  gay,  and  in  some 
cases  antique,  liveries.  Conspicuous  among  them 
stood  one  of  the  horse-guards,  blue  ;  a  tall  majestic 
fellow,  in  a  silver  breastplate,  long  boots,  and 
plumed  helmet.  There  were  also  several  beef- 
eaters in  the  costume  of  Harry  the  Eighth's  time, 
with  big  clumsy  hats,  infantine  ruffs  round  their 
necks,  and  good-humoured  faces.  Others  there 
were,  but  what  they  were  I  knew  not.  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  we  reached  an  ante-room,  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  devices  formed  of  old 
muskets,  swords,  pistols,  and  other  pieces  of  armour. 
Here  the  Volunteers  were  marshalled  according  to 
their  counties,  and  the  various  corps  arranged  their 
members  according  to  seniority.    The  Artillery 
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were  to  go  first,  and  they  were  out  of  sight  ahead, 
in  another  ante-room  or  drawing-room.  Captains 
of  companies  were  to  advance  according  to  seniority. 
They  were  followed  by  lieutenants  and  ensigns 
similarly  arranged. 

Here  my  patience  was  taxed  severely,  but  I 
thought  of  the  occasion  and  rebuked  myself. 
"  What,"  said  I  mentally,  "  shall  your  Queen  deign 
to  stand  for  three  hours  to  receive  you,  and  such  as 
you,  and  can  you  not  stand  for  a  short  time  without 
grumbling  ?"  I  felt  resigned  after  this ;  but  my 
legs,  unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  uninterrupted 
standing,  felt  wearied  after  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Then  the  room  became  insupportably  hot,  so  they 
threw  open  the  windows,  and  it  immediately  became 
insufferably  cold. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  who  straggled  a 
good  deal  from  their  ranks  while  we  stood  in  this 
room,  and  among  other  wandering  stars  was  my 
friend  Ensign  Terence  O'Brien. 

"  Ah  !  bliss  your  swate  face,"  said  he,  shak- 
ing me  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  can  you  tell 
me  how  we're  to  howld  our  swords?  Some  say 
wan  way,  and  some  another.  Faix,  IVe  a 
good  mind  to  draw  mine,  and  carry  it  over  me 
shoulder." 
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I  professed  utter  ignorance,  but  great  willingness 
to  be  instructed. 

"  I  say/'  whispered  a  young  ensign  close  to  me, 
"  how  are  we  to  carry  our  caps  and  gloves  V 

"  Stuff  them  all  in  your  pockets,"  answered  my 
cousin  George,  who  heard  the  remark.  "  It 's  not 
respectful  to  Her  Majesty  to  let  them  be  seen." 

"  How  many  people  are  we  to  bow  to  ?"  anxiously 
inquired  a  stout  young  lieutenant  of  Highlanders,  to 
whom  it  suddenly  occurred  for  the  first  time  that 
there  were  other  royal  personages  besides  the  Queen. 

'*  To  as  many  as  you  please,"  cried  one. 

*'Only  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,"  said 
another. 

"  Arrah  !"  cried  Terence  ;  "  don't  ye  know  that  it's 
three  times?  wance  to  the  Quane,  wance  to  the 
Prince,  an'  wance  (a  swapiug  wan)  to  the  rest  of  the 
Eoyal  Family." 

Between  the  positiveness  of  some,  the  badinage  of 
others,  and  the  ignorance  of  all,  I  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  anxious  as  to  what  I  should  be 
expected  to  do.  In  the  midst  of  my  trepidation,  the 
order  was  given  to  move  on,  and  I  was  hurried  for- 
ward with  the  crowd.  Passing  into  the  next  room, 
which  was  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
first,  we  were  directed  to  cross  to  the  other  side, 
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where  a  barrier  formed  a  sort  of  passage  to  the 
throne-room.  Here  we  were  ordered  to  "  form  four 
deep  an  order  which,  I  may  remark,  was  prepos- 
terous,, seeing  that  we  had  not  previously  been 
numbered  off,  and  therefore  knew  not  whether  we 
were  right  or  left  files  !  However,  we  did  it  some- 
how, and  moved  slowly  on.  As  we  advanced,  I 
observed  a  large  body  of  officers  in  magnificent 
scarlet  uniforms  at  the  end  of  this  room.  They 
were  railed  in  by  a  barrier,  and  I  was  wondering 
what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  curious  caging  of 
them,  when  I  recognised  the  well-known  face  of 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  my  own  county  among  them. 
This  led  me  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  Lord- 
lieutenants  of  various  counties ;  but  my  attention 
was  soon  removed  from  them  to  a  door- way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  through  which  volunteers 
were  streaming  in  single  file,  and  I  at  once  became 
aware  that  these  were  the  happy  men  who  had 
already  been  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  were 
being  passed  out  by  another  way. 

A  student  of  physiognomy  might  have  learned 
more  here  in  an  hour  than  in  a  lifetime  elsewhere. 
I  forgot  myself  for  a  few  minutes,  and  began  to 
regard  with  interest  the  calm,  self-possessed  faces 
of  officials ;  the  bland  faces  of  gentlemen  in  rich 
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scarlet  uniforms,  with  gold  helmets  and  white 
plumes,  and  small  antique  spears ;  the  flushed  and 
pale  and  anxious  faces  of  Volunteers  going  towards 
the  presence-chamber,  and  the  proud  and  much 
relieved  looks  of  Volunteers  coming  out. 

Further  notes  on  such  matters  were  checked  by 
our  being  ordered  to  advance  in  single  file,  and  here 
I  was  terribly  startled  by  becoming  aware,  suddenly, 
that  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Queen !  I  had 
fancied  we  had  still  to  go  through  several  rooms, 
and  the  suddenness  quite  unnerved  me.  My  knees 
smote  together,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  fall  on  the 
floor ;  but  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  me  on.  I 
drew  near.  Thoughts  of  having  to  perform  some 
military  manoeuvre,  for  which  I  felt  incompetent, 
flashed  across  me ;  then  everything  became  confused. 
I  knew  that  I  was  approaching  my  beloved  Sove- 
reign, but  of  those  who  surrounded  her  I  saw  none 
distinctly.  A  sort  of  hazy  crowd  was  visible — that 
was  all.  My  eyes  swam ;  my  brain  reeled ;  I  could 
make  out  the  few  Volunteers  who  preceded  me ; — 

Then  I  stood  before  the  Queen  ! 

Fortunately  I  retained  sujB&cient  presence  of  mind 
to  make  a  low  obeisance.  At  the  same  moment  I 
felt  a  hand  grasp  my  arm  and  push  me  on.  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  to  bow  to  Prince 
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Albert,  and  looked  for  him ;  but,  in  the  perturbation 
of  my  faculties,  I  saw  him  not :  how  could  I  ?  I 
endeavoured  to  walk  backwards,  and  then  to  sidle 
out,  at  the  same  time  making  a  second  low  and 


VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENTATION. 
(According  to  my  agitated  and  indistinct  recollection.) 

prolonged  obeisance,  intended  to  include  all  and 
sundry  of  the  Eoyal  Family.  Whether  I  bowed  to 
the  right  persons,  or  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
waiting,  I  know  not.    I  fear  I  did  it  awkwardly. 
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and  hereby  humbly  apologise,  and  plead  excess  of 
loyality  in  extenuation  of  my  fault.  I 'm  not  quite 
sure  that  I  did  not  make  a  complete  revolution  in 
my  effort  to  back  out.  Of  this  only  I  am  certain, 
that  I  recovered  consciousness  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  palace  while  I  was  being  dragged  forcibly  through 
the  crowd  by  cousin  George,  who  was  muttering 
something  about  "  done  up  "  and  "  beer  !"  I  never 
before  had  any  feelings  towards  George  other  than 
those  of  respect  and  admiration ;  but  I  confess  that 
I  felt  disgusted  on  hearing  the  word  heer  after  what 
had  passed  !  The  streets  were  lined  so  thickly  with 
spectators  that  we  could  scarcely  pass.  At  length 
we  procured  a  cab,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached 
our  hotel. 

(I  regret  deeply  that  I  cannot  give  a  correct  draw- 
ing of  the  Presentation.  The  preceding  cut  is  but 
a  poor  shadow  of  the  confusion  that  danced  before 
my  swimming  eyes ;  and  the  engraver  to  whom  I 
carefully  described  the  scene  as  I  saw  it,  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  muddled  in  his  conceptions  as  I 
was  in  my  vision.) 

And  so — ^the  Presentation  was  over.  George  may 
say  what  he  likes  about  sharing  the  bow  with  me, 
but  I  stand  to  it  firmly  that  I  have  had  a  whole  bow 
to  myself  from  my  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria, 
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and  I  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  it  till  my  body  is 
bowed  with  extreme  old  age. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  it  seems,  were 
attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mistress  of 
the  Eobes ;  the  Countess  of  Caledon,  Lady-in- Wait- 
ing ;  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Earl  of 
St.  Germans,  Lord  Steward;  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
Master  of  the  Horse  ;  Earl  Spencer,  Groom  of  the 
Stole  to  His  Eoyal  Highness,  and  many  others;  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  saw  them  not.  It  also  seems 
that  the  Queen  wore  a  train  of  dahlia  velvet,  trimmed 
with  point  lace ;  the  petticoat  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  dahlia  velvet;  bows  to  correspond;  also  a 
diadem  of  opal  and  diamonds  as  a  head-dress ;  but 
this,  too,  I  regret  to  confess,  I  saw  not.  The  Times 
told  me  of  it  next  morning ;  at  the  moment  I  passed 
only  one  object  met  my  gaze>  and  that  was  the 
countenance  of  the  Queen. 

5  P.M. — George  has  been  trying  to  persuade  me  to 
go  to  the  Volunteer  Dinner,  but  I  think  I  won't. 
True,  I  have  a  ticket,  but  how  can  I  eat  ?  and  why 
listen  to  speeches  which  can  at  present  have  no  in- 
terest for  me? 

5.45  P.M. — I  have  consented.  It  is  wrong  to  give 
way  to  feelings  of  indifference  to  other  things.  Be- 
sides, the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  to  be  in  the  chair. 
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10.30  P.M. — I  have  been  at  the  Dinner  !  It  was 
magnificent.  I  am  truly  glad  I  went.  I  am  now 
about  to  set  out  with  George  and  Terence  O'Brien 
for  the  Volunteer  Ball.  It  is  terrible  dissipation ; 
but  I  am  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  sentiment 
which  is  embodied  in  that  somewhat  vulgar  pro- 
verb, "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound."  (On  this 
occasion  it  happens  to  be  nearly  three  pounds  !)  I 
shall  record  both  dinner  and  ball  when  I  return. 

4.5  A.M. — (Thursday.) — I  am  back — thankfully  do 
I  write  the  words — in  my  hotel!  The  Ball,  in 
many  respects,  has  been  a  battle.  How  I  escaped 
with  life  is  a  marvel.  But  I  anticipate.  First  let 
me  treat  of  the  Dinner. 

George  Dashwood,  Terence  O'Brien  and  I,  partook 
of  a  slight  luncheon  at  Verrey's  between  three  and 
four,  and  afterwards  strolled  about  the  streets  till 
near  the  dinner  hour.  At  six  o'clock  we  drove  to 
St.  James's  Hall,  in  which  magnificent  and  spacious 
apartment  covers  were  laid  for  upwards  of  600 
Volunteer  Officers.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
to  take  the  chair,  and  I  felt  an  unspeakable  feeling 
of  elevation  at  the  idea  of  dining  with  a  Eoyal 
Duke.  Terence  O'Brien  admitted  that  he  also  felt 
much  elated,  but  afterwards  confessed  that  it  was  at 
the  prospect  of  the  feast  he  was  about  to  enjoy. 
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Words  cannot  paint  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
It  was  exceeding  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Innumer- 
able stars  of  gas  hung  pendent  from  the  dome-like 
ceiling,  and  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  varied  uni- 
forms, the  banners,  and  the  sparkling  plate  and 
crystal  below.  Fair  ladies,  in  fuU  evening  costume, 
graced  the  galleries,  and,  with  unfortunate  Volun- 
teers who  had  failed  to  procure  tickets  for  the  feast 
below,  were  content  to  feast  with  their  eyes. 

The  dinner  was  all  that  could  be  wished  by  the 
most  fastidious  epicure,  £uid  the  wines  were  excellent. 
France  seemed  to  have  been  rifled  in  order  to  cause 
that  board  to  groan.  Besides  turtle  and  other 
soups,  there  were  La  Saumon  en  Beurre  de  Mont- 
pelier  ;  Filet  de  soles  en  aspic  ;  Fricandeau  de  Veau  d 
rOseille,  and  pshaw !  why  proceed  ?  there  was  every^ 
thing,  and  not  a  few  things  that  appeared  like  old 
familiar  faces,  though  under  remarkably  novel 
names.  Iced  Punch,  Sherry,  Port,  Champagne, 
Sparkling  Moselle,  Hock,  Claret,  and  Burgundy, 
washed  those  viands,  like  a  mighty  flood,  down  the 
throats  of  these  British  Volunteers. 

There  was  something  altogether  peculiar  and  new 
to  me  in  this  feast.  Its  size  ;  its  glitter ;  its  spec- 
tators, and  its  royal  chairman,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
ushered  in  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  was  re- 
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ceived  with  rapturous  cheers.  But  away  with  meat 
and  drink,  and  let  us  to  the  true  marrow  of  the  feast 

Among  the  guests  present  were  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Colville,  Lord  West, 
Earl  Dudley,  Earl  Cowper,  Earl  de  Grey,  Lord  Elcho, 
Hon.  Colonel  Lindsay,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hinks, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  etc. 

After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge proposed  "  The  Health  of  the  Queen,"  amid 
loud  and  long-continued  cheers.  The  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Eipon  proposed  "The  Health  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief," which  was  drunk  with  great 
enthusiasm.  "  The  Navy  "  followed,  and  then  His 
Royal  Highness  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "  Sioccess  to  the  Volunteer  Movement !"  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  gush  through  me  at  this 
point,  and  I  observed  that  Terence  0*Brien  not  only 
filled  a  bumper  of  champagne  into  his  glass,  but, 
over  and  above  that,  spilt  at  least  half  a  bumper 
on  the  table-cloth.  In  proposing  this  toast,  the 
Duke,  in  a  clear  loud  tone,  and  with  a  distinctness 
of  articulation  that  might  have  been  imitated  with 
advantage  by  some  who  followed  him,  said — "I 
must  congratulate  you  all  upon  the  earnest  desire, 
which  the  meeting  I  see  before  me  proves,  that  this 
movement  should  be  continuous,    (Hear,  hear.)  It 
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is  essentially  necessary  that  to  be  of  any  use  this 
movement  should  be  continuous.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  have  been  objections  made  to  this  movement 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  aggressive.  I  deny  that 
altogether.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  it  is  a  movement 
entirely  of  defence.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  former 
times  we  reckoned  it  certain  that,  with  our  wooden 
walls  to  defend  us,  no  enemy  could  come  across  the 
Channel  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  to  attack  us ; 
but  the  scientific  improvements  of  modern  times — 
improvements  which  come  upon  us  so  rapidly  that 
we  scarcely  know  what  the  next  day  is  going  to 
bring  forth — witness  the  Whitworth  gun,  for  in-- 
stance — (hear,  hear) — lead  us  to  the  conviction  that 
for  our  real  comfort  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
a  great  empire  like  ours  should  always  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  perfect  security ;  that  we  should  be  able  to 
say  to  all  the  world,  ^Come  if  you  dare!'  (Loud 
and  continued  cheering,  with  a  yell  of  defiance  from 
O'Brien.)  ...  As  to  your  organisation,  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  Many  gentle- 
men seem  to  suppose  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
become  good  shots.  There  is  my  friend.  General 
Hay — one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country — who 
thinks  there  is  nothing  like  being  a  good  shot.  He 
is  somewhat  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject,  and  to  a 
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certain  extent  I  go  with  him ;  but,  after  all,  I  have 
a  great  idea  that  to  make  a  good  soldier  a  man  must 
know  his  drill.  If  you  do  not  know  your  drill,  shoot- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  is  nearly  thrown  away.  (Hear.) 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  loose  drill ; 
but  depend  upon  it  that  you  must  first  drill  steadily. 
Drill  steadily  first,  and  then  you  may  afterwards 
become  loose,  d4gag6  riflemen.  We  are  often  told 
that  we  are  not  a  military  nation,  and  we  may  not 
be,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  We 
have  no  conscription,  for  instance ;  but  produce  a 
country  where  you  could  have  such  a  display  of 
military  spirit  as  this  Volunteer  movement  affords. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Again,  are  not  our  militia,  our 
regular  army  too,  all  volunteers  ?  (Cheers.)  All — 
Eegulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteers — come  from  the 
same  source.  Are  not  all  actuated  by  the  same 
feelings  in  coming  forward,  each  in  their  respective 
services,  for  the  defence  of  the  country?"  The 
Duke  concluded  his  admirable  speech  amid  pro- 
longed and  enthusiastic  cheers. 

During  the  after  proceedings  of  this  evening  a 
remarkable  sensation  of  drowsiness  overpowered  me, 
and  for  some  time  I  felt  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
keeping  awake.  Suddenly  this  feeling  ceased,  and 
in  its  place  arose  within  my  breast  an  irresistible 
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desire  to  make  a  speech !  Unable  to  restrain  my- 
self, I  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  conversation, 
and,  starting  to  my  feet,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
assembled  company,  I  said- — 

"Your  Eoyal  Highness,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men,—The  sentiments  which  have  fallen  from  the 
various  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  are  such  as 
must  claim  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every 
Volunteer  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud 
cheers.)  Especially  do  I  feel  proud  of  the  terms  in 
which  you,  our  royal  chairman,  have  spoken  of  our 
position,  our  capabilities,  and  our  prospects;  and 
grateful  am  I  for  the  advice  you  have  given  to  the 
Volunteers  in  general,  in  reference  to  a  subject, 
which  (here  I  became  impressively  solemn),  I  assure 
you,  lies  very  near  my  heart.  (Sensation.)  I  allude 
to  the  subject  of  drill.  (Deafening  and  prolonged 
cheers,  mingled  with  a  few  faint  hisses.  I  observed 
that  the  hisses  came  from  one  or  two  weak-minded 
individuals  who  were  notorious  for  their  incapacity 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  right  and  left.) 
I  agree  with  your  Eoyal  Highness  entirely  in  tlie 
opinion,  that  we  should  learn  to  *  drill  steadily  fir$t' 
and  afterwards  become  '  loose  d&gagi  riflemen.'  I 
regret  to  say  that,  during  my  long  experience  as  a 
Volunteer  rifleman,  I  have  found  a  very  general 
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tendency  to  reverse  this  admirable  order,  or  rather 
to  adopt  the  latter  principle,  and  omit  the  former. 
So  'loose'  are  some  of  our  riflemen  at  drill,  that 
they  seldom  have  any  sensible  connection  whatever 
with  either  their  right  or  left  hand  men  (hear,  hear, 
and  hisses);  many  of  them  never  condescend  to 
'touch  in  to  the  pivot,  or  look  out  to  the  flank;' 
and  I  have  often  seen  a  wheel  performed  with 
nearly  half  the  company  acting  a  totally  indepen- 
dent and  centrifugal  part.  If  Volunteer  officers  had 
the  moral  courage  to  insist  upon  obedience  and 
silence  in  the  ranks,  this  disgraceful — (a  storm  of 
hisses,  with  cries  of  '  turn  him  out,'  and  a  shout  of 
*  hear,  hear'  from  the  Duke,  who  ordered  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  to  silence  the  uproar.)"  Looking  calmly 
round,  I  continued,  with  solemnity,  "You  receive 
any  amount  of  hutter,  Volunteers,  with  immense 
satisfaction  and  applause.  I  think  it  would  become 
Volunteer  officers  well  to  admit  their  imperfections, 
and  receive  well-meant  rebuke  at  least  in  silence. 
('  Hear,  hear,'  faintly  uttered,  amid  a  volley  of  peni- 
tent sighs.)  I  assure  you,  my  brother-officers,  I  feel 
very  deeply  that  the  rebuke  applies  equally  to  my- 
self (cries  of  '  no,  no,  you  're  a  brick,'  mingled  with 
'Oh!'  'shut  up,'  etc.),  for  my  shortcomings  are 
numerous. 
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And  now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to 
propose  a  toast — (hear,  hear)— a  toast  which  I  feel 
convinced  you  will  drink  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm. Let  us  drink  (a  voice,  *  Confusion  to  the^ 
straddle  movement')  —  No,  sir,"  I  said,  looking 
severely  at  the  speaker,  "  that  is  not  my  toast.  Let 
us  drink  to  the  health  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  (Uproar 
and  confusion,  with  stormy  cries  of  '  turn  him  out,' 
*  sit  down,'  'no,  no,'  'fire  away.  Ensign,'  'hooray!') 
From  the  manner  in  which  you  receive  this,  my 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  evident  you  have  not  yet 
been  informed  of  the  change  in  Sir  Eobert's  views. 
Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  about  to  make  a  speech 
in  favour  of  the  Volunteer  movement  in  the  House 
to-morrow,  and  that  he  has  accepted  a  commission 
as  Colonel  of  a  new  corps  of  Volunteer  Horse 
Marines,  which  is  about  to  be  raised  a-board  the 
Or  eat  Eastern  V 

On  hearing  this  the  company  rose  en  masse  and 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  yells  of  delight. 
Carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  leaped  on  his  chair,  and,  placing 
his  right  foot  on  the  table,  cried,  "  With  all  the 
honours,  gentlemen ! " 

"  Stay,  your  Eoyal  Highness,  one  moment,"  I 
shouted ;  "  permit  me  to  couple  with  that  toast  the 
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revered  name  of  Lord  Melv" —  (A  perfect  storm 
of  applause  drowned  the  remainder  of  the  sentence, 
and  for  several  minutes  the  star-lit  roof  of  the 
magnificent  chamber  rang  with  the  thundering 
cheers  of  that  vast  and  enthusiastic  multitude.) 

Suddenly  I  felt  my  arm  seized  by  Terence  O'Brien. 
"  Arrah  !  man,  why  don't  ye  git  up  and  cheer  with 
the  rest  ?  Sure  ye  '11  find  it  aisier  to  slape  in  yer 
bed  than  here.    Eouse  up  !  d'ye  hear  me  ?" 

I  awoke  to  the  somewhat  disappointing  conviction 
that  my  speech  was  a  dream,  and  that  the  Volun- 
teers had  just  drunk  the  health  of  Lord  Elcho. 

Soon  after  this  the  Duke  retired,  and  many  of  the 
Volunteers  dropped  off  to  the  Ball.  Cousin  George, 
O'Brien,  and  I  also  left,  and  drove  to  Covent  Garden. 

The  Eoyal  Volunteer  Ball  which  was  given  on 
that  night  in  the  Floral  Hall,  adjoining  the  new 
Italian  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  will  ever  re- 
main in  my  memory  as  the  most  wonderful  thing 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  somewhat  bewildered 
ideas  with  which  I  look  back  upon  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words — vast  space,  immense  height,  floral 
richness  of  colouring,  aerial  lightness,  blazing  bright- 
ness, buzz,  crush,  music,  and  magnificence !  Neither 
pen  nor  brush  can  do  justice  to  the  ball  in  the 
Floral  Hall.    In  size,  grandeur,  and  numbers,  it 
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exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  be- 
fore. It  is  said  that  there  were  8000  persons  pre- 
sent ;  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  for  the  place  was 
crowded  to  suffocation,  and,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  such  a  vast  assemblage,  the  splendid  theatre 
itself  was  thrown  open  for  their  reception.  The 
ball-room  proper  was  the  Floral  Hall ;  the  refresh- 
ment-room was  the  large  stage  of  the  theatre ;  the 
lounges  were  the  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries ;  and  the 
supper-room  was  the  immense  but  low-roofed  apart- 
ment under  the  Floral  Hall.  This  last  was  thrown 
open  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  but  ices  and 
other  refreshments  were  to  be  had  at  all  times  during 
the  evening  on  the  stage.  Yes,  unexpected  privi- 
lege !  I  trod  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ! 
I  acted  a  part,  too ;  I  ate  two  ices,  drank  four  cups 
of  coffee,  abused  three  waiters,  unintentionally  broke 
the  fastenings  of  the  belt  of  an  Artillery  Volunteer, 
apologised  for  the  same,  and  strutted  behind  the 
foot-lights,  before  hundreds  of  spectators,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  mauvaise  honte 
or  timidity,  although  it  was  my  first  appearance  on 
any  stage  whatever ! 

The  Floral  Hall  is  228  feet  long,  the  walls  are  30 
feet  high,  and  the  arched  glass  roof  which  they 
support  rises  to  a  height  of  57  feet  from  the  floor. 
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At  the  extreme  end  is  an  arcade,  having  in  the 
centre  a  glass  dome  of  50  feet  diameter,  and  25  feet 
high.  Myriads  of  jets  of  gas,  in  the  form  of  stars, 
circles,  crosses,  and  other  devices,  lighted  up  this 
fairy  palace  to  the  vivid  brilliancy  of  noon-day. 
Artificial  flowers  were  twined  round  the  pillars, 
interlaced  among  the  capitals  and  cornices,  and 
festooned  from  the  roof,  giving  to  the  scene  an 
intensely  rich  and  warm  effect.  But,  sooth  to  say, 
the  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen  assembled  there 
far  outshone  the  flowers  in  lustre  and  brilliancy. 
The  uniforms  of  the  Volunteers  contrasted  and  har- 
monised well  with  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  Eegulars, 
which  were  sprinkled  thickly  over  the  scene ;  and 
the  solid  efifect  of  the  male  attire  was  relieved  by 
the  blush-rose-like  delicacy  of  hundreds  of  the  fair 
sex  who  honoured  the  ball  with  their  presence. 
Unhappily  there  were  too  few  ladies.  Most  of  the 
Volunteers  who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  come  to  the  metropolis  alone,  so  that 
their  preponderance  in  numbers  over  the  fair  sex 
was  very  striking. 

As  to  dancing,  there  was  little  space,  but  that 
little  was  used  to  the  uttermost.  Quadrilles,  waltzes, 
polkas,  etc.,  were  kept  up  with  untiring  energy  to 
the  strains  of  Messrs.  Coote  and  Tinney's  admirable 
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monster  band,  whicb  performed  at  one  end  of  the 
hall ;  and  when  I  gazed  from  the  steps  of  the  gallery 
at  the  other  end  on  the  gay  scene,  where  the  crowd 
-svas  so  great  and  the  space  so  extensive  that  indi- 
vidual figures  could  not  easily  be  distinguished,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  my  eyes  were  resting  on  a  mighty 
flower-bed  over  which  a  steady  breeze  was  blowing, 
causing  its  surface  to  wave  gently  to  and  fro ;  and 
when  the  band  struck  up,  and  the  dancing  up  the 
middle  of  the  long  hall  began,  it  appeared  as  if  a 
whirlwind  were  passing  up  the  centre  of  that  flower- 
bed, causing  the  leaves  of  green  and  pink  and  white 
to  flutter  violently. 

We  have  said  that  the  band  occupied  one  end  of 
the  Floral  Hall.  The  gallery  at  the  other  end  was 
reserved  for  the  Lady-patronesses.  This  attractive 
point  was  crowded  with  the  high  and  lovely  dames 
of  England's  aristocracy — the  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton, the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor,  Lady  Saltoun,  the  Countess  of  Fife,  and 
many  others,  whose  beauty  of  face  and  form  could 
not  be  enhanced  by  the  magnificent  jewels  that 
glittered  on  their  noble  brows  and  fair  shoulders. 

I  gazed  frequently  in  mute  admiration  at  this 
gallery,  and  more  than  once  overheard  O'Brien  mut- 
ter, in  the  depth  of  his  enthusiasm,  "  Faix,  I  belave 
they  're  almost  as  purty  as  the  girls  of  Galway." 
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In  passing  down  the  room  afterwards,  however,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  title  is  not  an  essential 
element  in  female  beauty,  for  again  and  again  I 
passed  many  a  queenly  face  on  which  the  bloom 
was  equally  delicate,  the  skin  as  soft,  and  the  smile 
as  sweet, though  neitherdiadem  nor  coronet  was  there. 

But  the  scene  in  the  supper-room  was  the  point 
of  the  Ball  which  remained  most  vividly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  for  there  the  crush  became 
excessive,  and  at  one  time  wore  a  serious  aspect. 
Although  the  apartment  was  extensive  (equal  indeed 
to  the  arcade  itself),  its  roof  was  low — not  more  than 
seventeen  feet  high.  There  was  small  door  of 
entrance,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  only  one 
door  for  the  exit  of  the  thousands  who  continually 
flowed  into  the  room,  and  that  door,  with  the  narrow 
flight  of  steps  beyond,  only  permitted  the  passage 
of  two  at  a  time.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
crush  near  the  outlet  was  fearful  It  was  about 
one  o'clock  when  we  bethought  us  of  food. 

"Come,  and  let's  have  a  glass  of  champagne," 
said  George  to  me. 

"  Be  all  manes,"  replied  O'Brien,  who  had  danced 
the  whole  evening,  and  was  at  that  time  enjoying  a 
Species  of  self-acting  vapour-bath. 

So  we  went  to  the  supper-room,  but  it  took  us 
half-an-hour  to  get  in,  and  during  the  hour  and  a 
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half  that  followed  we  were  occupied  in  vainly 
endeavouring  to  get  out.  So  terrible  was  the 
squeeze,  that  we  had  to  follow  the  stream  perforce, 
and  utterly  failed  to  reach  the  supper-tables.  The 
Times  of  the  following  morning  informed  me  that 
the  walls  of  the  apartment  were  draped  with  white, 
bound  with  fillets  of  gold,  which  divided  the  walls 
into  panels,  in  which  were  sprigs  of  artificial  roses. 
Each  of  the  main  tables  was  200  feet  long,  and 
covered  from  end  to  end  with  epergnes,  candelabra, 
vases  of  flowers,  pieces  of  plate,  statuettes,  centre- 
pieces, and  flags,  besides  all  the  luxuries  of  every 
season  and  of  every  clime.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  this,  for  the  Times  is  known  to  be  in- 
faUible ;  but  I  saw  it  not !  My  stature  precluded 
the  use  of  my  eyes,  except  in  reference  to  the  back 
of  the  Volunteer  in  front  of  me;  and  had  I  been 
endowed  with  the  might  of  Samson,  I  could  not 
have  penetrated  that  dense  crowd  towards  the  tables. 

I  thought  with  anxiety  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences had  a  panic  ensued.  Several  ungentlemanly 
fellows,  becoming  impatient,  commenced  to  shout 
and  struggle.  The  well-disposed,  of  course,  had  to 
offer  violent  resistance  ;  the  police  tried  to  interfere, 
and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  every  prospect, 
as  O'Brien  said,  of  a  "regular  scrimmage"  taking 
place.    Several  ladies  screamed,  and  one  fainted, 
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whereupon  the  chivalry  of  the  Volunteers  burst 
forth  in  the  shout, form  line!"  The  good  effect 
of  drill  here  shone  out  conspicuously.  Instantly  a 
double  line  of  sturdy  Volunteers  was  formed.  We 
(for  George,  O'Brien,  and  I  assisted,  of  course) 
joined  hands,  and,  crushing  back  with  all  our  force, 
opened  a  lane  to  the  door.  "  Pass  out  the  ladies  !" 
was  the  next  order.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dear 
creatures  tripped  past  with  looks  of  mingled  trepi- 
dation and  gratitude,  and  ere  long  not  one  was  to 
be  seen,  at  least  near  to  where  we  stood.  Then  the 
crowd  collapsed,  and — oh !  my  sides  ache  while  I 
write — a  rush  was  made  in  earnest.  Shoulder-belts 
and  chains  were  snapping  all  round  me.  I  felt  my- 
self crushed  up  into  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  crumple, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  discharged  into  the  ball- 
room— alive,  certainly,  but  unspeakably  mangled ! 

We  hurried  to  the  lobby,  as  it  was  now,  according 
to  Terence,  "  four  o'clock  of  to-morrow  mornin'," 
and  here  we  found  six  thousand  cloaks  and  caps  in 
what  printers  would  have  termed  "  pie,"  and  O'Brien 
styled  "  muss."  We  sought  for  an  hour  in  despair, 
but  by  good  fortune  found  our  garments  at  last; 
then,  fearing  lest  other  mishaps  should  befall  us  in 
that  mysterious  place,  we  fled  to  our  temporary 
homes,  and  thus  ended  my  experiences  of  the  Ball ! 

Yes,  reader,  I  have  gone  through  it  all !    It  was 
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a  great,  a  glorious  day !  A  royal  pageant,  a  royal 
feast,  and  a  royal  ball,  ending  with  a  miniature 
Waterloo  in  the  supper-room  of  the  Floral  Hall. 
Little  wonder  that  I  feel  proud  of  my  Queen,  my 
country,  and  myself.  Less  wonder  that  I  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  the  7th  of  March  1860  as  a 
salient  point  in  my  existence,  and  an  era  in  our 
national  history ;  and,  least  wonder  of  all,  that  this 
was  my  personal  appearance  at  the  termination  of 
that  memorable  day — 
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(IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.) 


THE  GRAND  MUDDLEBURY 
VOLUNTEER  REVIEW. 


CHAPTEE  1. 

Impeessions,  whether  grave  or  gay,  are  invariably 
stamped  upon  my  memory  as  if  with  the  dread  force 
of  a  steam-hammer. 

There  is  not  an  incident  or  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  great  Muddlebury  Review  which 
came  under  my  personal  observation,  that  is  not 
clear  and  distinct  in  my  mind  to  its  minutest 
details. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  those 
bright  romantic  days  when  the  Volunteers  knew 
little,  and  imagined  less,  of  that  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency to  which  they  were  destined  to  attain ;  those 
glad  hilarious  days  of  the  movement's  infancy, 
when  our  military  reason  was  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  we  rejoiced  in  all  the  freedom  of  irregular, 
irresponsible,  childlike  revelry.    We  were  irregu- 
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lars  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  The  War 
Office  at  that  time  smiled  upon  us  with  benignant 
indifference,  and  every  man  was  allowed  to  do  very- 
much  what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The 
review  at  Muddlebury  was  the  first  in  which  our 
battalion  had  engaged.  There  was  a  rumour  that  it 
was  to  culminate  in  a  sham  fight. 

Never,  till  memory  fails,  shall  I  forget  the  sensa- 
tion of  swelling  pride  with  which  I  donned  my 
regimentals  on  that  auspicious  morning.  I  was 
proud  of  my  regimentals.  They  fitted  well.  Having 
observed,  when  my  company  was  clothed  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  tunics  of  some  of  the  men  were 
too  long  and  too  wide,  insomuch  that  they  stuck  out 
behind  like  the  tail  of  a  cock-sparrow,  I  had  my 
tunic  made  very  short  and  close  fitting.  I  had  it 
also  well  stuffed  in  the  breast,  to  get  rid  of  that 
fatally  weak  and  wrinkled  look  about  the  chest 
which  characterised  the  tunics  of  some  of  the  men. 
My  cap,  too,  I  had  made  nearly  two  inches  higher 
than  most  of  the  other  caps,  and  more  in  the  form 
of  a  shako.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  was  the  result 
of  vanity.  No  !  but  being  shorter  than  most  of  the 
men,  I  considered  this  variation  in  the  cap  most 
allowable  as  well  as  appropriate.  The  steel  scab- 
bard of  my  sword  glittered  like  a  bar  of  glass.  The 
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sword  itself — a  regulation  one,  somewhat  too  large 
for  me,  but  not  too  heavy  for  my  strength  of  arm — 
gleamed  like  a  flash  of  light  when  I  drew  it,  which 
I  did  more  frequently  than  there  was  any  occasion 
for — so  said  cousin  George  ;  but  George,  you  know, 
was  prone  to  find  fault.  At  our  rendezvous  I  found 
the  men  scattered  about,  conversing  in  little  knots. 
I  felt  proud  of  them — except,  of  course,  those  with 
the  cock-sparrow  tails.  No  doubt  they  were  as 
brave  and  stout  as  the  other  men,  and  quite  as 
efficient,  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  human 
nature  to  be  proud  of  such  ridiculous  creatures.  I 
am  not  sarcastic.  I  am  essentially  pitiful  when  I 
think  and  write  of  these  men.  I  had  no  evil  thoughts 
about  them  at  the  time,  I  have  none  now,  but  T 
could  not  help  wishing  them  absent. 

My  captain  whispered  me  to  sheath  my  sword  as 
I  came  forward ;  I  had  drawn  it  too  soon. 

The  bugle  sounded — that  clarion  note  which  lifts 
the  poor  civilian  from  the  regions  of  inglorious  ease, 
and  rouses  up  the  steed  of  war  to  scent  the  battle 
from  afar — and  we  all  fell  in.  One  or  two  of  us  fell 
out,  also,  as  to  our  relative  positions  in  company,  for 
"  sizing"  was  not  carefully  attended  to  in  those  early 
days.  (I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  house- 
painter's  idea  of  sizing.)    We  were  allowed  pretty 
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much  to  size"  ourselves.  My  company,  however, 
was  a  favourable  exception  in  this  matter,  as  in 
most  others,  for  my  captain  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  service — ^thorough  in  everything;  a  soldier  in 
heart,  though  not  in  fact,  and  a  stern  disciplinarian. 
He  rose  high  in  the  service  ultimately.  At  the  time 
I  write  of  he  was  modestly  learning,  like  the  rest  of 
us. 

Cousin  George  was  there.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  oflBcers  of  "ours."  "George  of  ours"  has 
often  been  suggested  to  me  as  a  good  title  for  a 
book;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  let  my 
cousin  write  his  own  biography. 

"  Here 's  a  lark,"  he  whispered  to  me  in  passing. 

"  Where  ?"  said  I,  looking  up. 

"  The  adjutant  can't  come,  and  our  colonel  is  to  be 
left  to  his  own  resources." 

"  Oh !"  I  exclaimed.  "  D'  you  think  he  can  do 
it?" 

"Splendidly!"  returned  George;  but  I  observed 
a  peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  puzzled  me.  I 
never  could  understand  George,  and  I  felt  rather 
uneasy  when  I  reflected  that  our  colonel  was  a  small 
nervous  man,  with  a  weak  voice  and  an  inexact 
mind.  I  did  not  reflect  that  nothing  but  occasion 
is  wanted  for  the  development  x)f  genius. 
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Shall  I  describe  the  preliminaries  of  that  great 
day  ?  No.  Those  whom  I  may  style  original  volun- 
teers require  no  description.  They  remember  it. 
The  men  of  the  present  day  would  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  any  description — still  greater  diffi- 
culty in  believing  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  morning  was  magnificent 
— all  that  could  be  wished,  and  we  got  fairly  en 
route,  right  in  front,  with  band  in  full  blast,  about 
an  hour  after  the  appointed  time  of  starting ;  just 
long  enough,  as  my  captain  remarked,  to  enable  the 
enemy  to  discover  our  intended  movements  and  dis- 
concert all  our  plans. 

Muddlebury  is  an  English  town  on  the  edge  of  an 
undulating  common.  We  reached  it  by  a  forced 
march.  Eetributively  the  march  forced  some  of  our 
men  to  fall  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  public- 
houses,  and  a  few  mmivais  sujefs,  deeming  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour,  executed  a  clever  though 
disorderly  retreat  homeward.  Those  of  us  who 
reached  the  common  felt  ourselves  by  that  time  to 
be  seasoned  troops,  though  somewhat  worn. 

What  a  sight  met  our  eager  eyes  as  we  marched  / 
with  a  quick  step  over  the  grassy  plain ! 

All  Muddlebury  was  there,  besides  the  population 
of  several  other  burys,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not 
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recollect.  Volunteers  were  arriving  in  all  directions, 
with  bands,  fifes,  and  drums  resounding  in  the  sunny- 
air.  Little  boys  were  tumbling  joyously  over  the 
field  of  future  battle,  and  savage  mounted  ofl&cers, 
with  still  more  savage  police,  were  hunting  them  off* 
the  ground.  Carriages,  horses,  riders,  gay  ladies, 
artillery — all  flashed  before  me  in  confusion  inde- 
scribable. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  at  that  moment  of  a 
feeling  akin  to  gratitude  when  I  reflected  that  I  was 
not  the  commanding  officer  of  the  day.  It  may  not 
be  inappropriate  here  to  confess  once  for  all  that  my 
mind  cannot  grasp  a  complex  subject.  Tn  military 
matters  my  forte  was  detail.  My  ambition  has 
always  been  to  be  well  led,  not  to  lead. 

How  a  General  knows  which  are  his  troops  and 
which  the  enemy's ;  how  he  can  tell  where  his  men 
are,  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and  noise,  or  what  they 
are  doing,  or  what  they  ought  to  do ;  how  he  ever 
comes  to  perceive  the  right  time  for  ordering  an 
advance  or  effecting  a  masterly  retreat — all  these 
are  subjects  over  which  I  have  pondered  with  feel- 
ings of  hopeless  incapacity,  and  of  profound  thank- 
fulness that  all  men's  minds  are  not  constituted 
like  my  own. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  wish  to  decry 
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myself.  On  the  contrary,  I  magnify  mine  office. 
I  am  an  ensign,  and  am  proud  to  say  that  I  know 
precisely — no  one  better — that,  when  the  right  is 
in  front  the  left  is  the  pivot,  and  vice  versa.  I  can 
issue  the  commands  with  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tions of  company  drill  in  the  very  words  of  the  Eed 
Book,  and  with  the  sing-song  intelligence  of  a 
sergeant  in  the  regulars.  I  never  order  my  men  to 
left,  or  right  about,  wheel ;  nor,  when  my  company  is 
taking  ground  to  a  flank,  right  in  front,  do  I  ever, 
by  any  chance,  order  them  to  form  company  to  the 
left  on  the  leading  files.  No.  I  performed  that 
last  operation  once,  and  the  men  somehow  obeyed 
the  order.  Of  course  they  were  clubbed,  and  I 
could  not  comprehend  what  had  happened,  nor 
could  I  put  them  right  again !  In  this  dilemma  I 
ventured  on  a  stroke  of  originality.  I  rushed  a 
short  way  to  one  side,  held  my  sword  on  high,  and 
shouted,  ''Form  rallying  square  !"  The  men  broke 
and  rushed  round  me  with  the  wild  haste  appro- 
priate to  this  piece  of  drill,  when  cavalry  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  you  unawares.  Then  send- 
ing out  my  covering-sergeant  a  few  paces  to  the 
front,  I  gave  the  order,  *'  Ee-form  company  !"  They 
obeyed.  The  thing  was  done,  and  my  error  was 
rectified  without  confusion ! 


I  i6  THE  GKAND  MUDDLEBUKY 

From  what  I  have  said  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared for  a  somewhat  incorrect  description  of  the 
grand  Muddlebury  review.  I  only  profess  to  de- 
scribe what  I  saw,  as  I  thought  I  saw  it. 

The  reviewing  officer — ^surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff,  and  a  more  brilliant  bevy  of  ladies,  mounted  and 
in  carriages — occupied  an  appropriately  commanding 
eminence.  From  this  point  of  vantage  mounted  offi- 
cers frequently  shot  at  full  gallop  with  instructions,  no 
doubt.  We  soon  fell  into  our  position,  somehow — 
I  cannot  tell  how — and  the  march-past  began. 

I  had  cautioned  our  men  previously,  and  with 
much  earnestness,  to  touch  conscientiously  to  their 
pivot  flank,  and  look  straight  to  the  front  in  passing 
the  General.  They  did  go,  and  the  result  was 
admirable.  The  oompany  in  front  of  us  went  past 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  S,  each  man  taking  a  sly 
glance  at  the  General  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
not  be  observed  1  The  company  just  beyond  it 
marched  in  the  shape  of  a  first-quarter  moon,  with 
the  horns  in  rear.  Cousin  George's  company  was 
immediately  behind  mine.  I  glanced  back  and  saw 
that  two  men,  who  seemed  greatly  to  admire  their 
boots,  had  lost  their  touch,  and  thereby  split  their 
company  into  three  unequal  sections,  which  came 
into  frequent  collision  in  their  vain  efforts  to  re- 
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unite.  George  himself,  with  the  stern  rigidity  of 
a  martyr,  kept  his  eyes  straight  to  the  front  and 
religiously  followed  his  nose. 

The  march-past  over,  the  grand  review  began. 
There  was  a  deal  of  galloping  to  and  fro,  accom- 
panied by  much  shouting  of  commands  in  remark- 
ably varied  tones.  Our  battalion  was  ordered  to 
stand  at  ease.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  of  character  in  volunteer  colonels  as  ex- 
emplified by  their  commands.  There  was  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  quiet  methodical  man,  giving  the  word 
of  command  in  the  same  measured  tone  with  the 
"  caution,"  so  that  his  men,  who  had  listened  as 
if  to  a  brief  but  interesting  speech,  only  became 
awake  to  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  step 
out  by  his  ceasing  to  speak.  There  was  the  nervous 
colonel,  who,  intent  on  the  word  of  command,  forgot 
the  caution — or  the  reverse — causing  his  battalion 
to  waver  in  the  start-off,  and  check  itself  before 
getting  finally  under  weigh.  Then  there  was  the 
hasty  but  resolute  colonel,  who,  bent  on  showing 
that  civilians  are  quite  as  good  as  regulars  when 
they  choose,  was  wont  to  give  the  word  "  eyes- 
FRONT  V  in  the  voice  of  a  stentor,  and  then,  in  a 
rushing  monotone,  some  such  order  as — "  Take  - 
ground-  to- the  -  right  -  in  -  fours — Fours, — right  -  quick 
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— Ma-a-a-A-r- CH  sending  out  the  last  word  with 
an  exaggerated  cannon-like  roar  that  might  have 
put  the  whole  regular  service  to  the  blush. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  these  things,  a  staff- 
officer  rode  up  to  our  colonel  and  saluted  him.  The 
colonel  hastily  drew  his  sword  to  return  the  salute. 
The  incident  bore  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  a 
challenge  to  mortal  combat.  Some  words  were 
exchanged.  Our  colonel  made  a  demonstration  of 
some  sort  with  his  sword,  and  the  staff-officer 
galloped  away.  The  colonel's  horse  then  took  to 
rearing ;  after  that,  to  kicking.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  ran  away  with  him.  Fortunately,  it  ran  straight 
towards  us.  I  observed  a  movement  in  the  front 
rank  of  No.  1  Company  as  if  the  men  were  unde- 
cided whether  to  open  up  and  let  their  commander 
pass,  or  kneel  to  receive  cavalry.  It  was  a  critical 
and  anxious  moment,  but  the  horse  decided  the 
question  by  allowing  himself  to  be  pulled  up  in 
time. 

I  rushed  to  my  place  from  which  I  had  strayed, 
drew  my  sword,  almost  cut  off  the  nose  of  a  sergeant 
near  me,  and  fell  in. 

"  Be  careful,  sir^''  said  the  sergeant,  starting  back. 
West-Swigginton  rifle- volunteers,  eyes  front T 
shouted  the  colonel  feebly. 
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He  had  learnt  that  lesson  with  care  and  said  it 
fairly  well. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  a  deaf  private. 
He  says  hold  your  tongue,"  replied  a  sergeant. 
The  battalion  will  take—" 
"  Call  'em  to  attention  first,  sir,"  whispered  our 
drill-sergeant,  who  acted  the  part  of  sergeant-major 
that  day. 

"Oh!  ah!"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  flushing, a 
—ten— SHUN!" 

We  heard  the  "  shun,'*  and  sprang  to  attention. 

"  Fours,"  said  the  colonel,  in  a  solemn  or  cautionary 
tone ;  then,  with  vehemence,  "  left — ah  !  I  m©an — 
EIGHT!" 

Some  turned  right,  some  left,  and  some  stood  still. 

"  As  you  were  !"  shouted  the  colonel. 

Some  of  us  did  not  know  precisely  how  we  were, 
but  we  obediently  shuffled  a  little  again  and  stood 
still. 

"What  is  he  saying  now?"  asked  the  deaf 
private. 

"  I  think  he 's  advising  us  to  do  something," 
remarked  his  rear-rank  man. 

"  Why  don't  we  do  it,  then  ?"  muttered  a  wag. 
"  Wait  for  the  word,''  growled  a  sergeant. 
It  came  at  last : — 
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"  Fours — right — quick  ma-a-arch  !  " 

Away  we  went  over  the  common  right  merrily, 
with  reviving  hopes  of  our  colonel  and  thorough 
confidence  in  ourselves. 

As  we  crossed  a  slight  eminence,  we  obtained 
a  splendid  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  over  which 
various  bodies  of  troops  were  moving  smartly. 
Some  of  these  were  beginning  to  fire  at  each  other, 
and  ere  long  a  sharp  fusilade  inspired  us  with 
war-like  feelings,  while  the  thunder  of  artillery  on 
our  left  filled  us  with  a  solemn  sense  of  danger  in 
that  direction. 

Suddenly  our  column  was  thrown  into  some  con- 
fusion owing  to  our  colonel  giving  the  word  "front 
turn "  in  the  tone  of  a  polite  request,  so  that  only 
the  men  next  him  obeyed,  while  the  rest  of  us  held 
on.  We  quickly  discovered  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  soon  got  right  again — or  nearly  so.  We 
had  been  marching  in  quarter-distance  column, 
but  this  mistake  opened  us  out  to  nearly  wheeling 
distance.  A  little  doubling  of  the  rear  companies 
put  us  all  right  again.  But  we  had  scarcely  re- 
covered breath  when  we  all  felt  ourselves  crushed 
up  into  a  dense  mass.  The  colonel  had  given  the 
word  "halt!"  Only  the  first  company  heard  it, 
and  the  result  was  what  I  have  described. 
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Although  a  timid  little  man,  our  colonel  was 
proud — too  proud  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sergeant- 
major,  who  was  too  proud  to  give  advice  unasked. 

"  Ease  yourselves  off,"  cried  the  colonel  in  despera- 
tion. 

"  We  can't  budge  hand  or  foot  in  the  centre,  sir," 
said  a  pert  private. 

"  I  know  that,"  replied  the  colonel  testily ;  "  out- 
side men,  ease  OFF!"  he  added,  extemporising  a 
word  of  command. 

"  Outside  "  applied  to  the  flanks  as  well  as  to  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  dense  battalion,  but  after  much 
effort  and  no  little  noise,  assisted  by  our  drill 
sergeant,  who  now  began  to  take  a  humorous  view 
of  things,  we  managed  to  get  into  a  sufficiently 
open  or  straggling  condition,  and  then  stood  at  ease. 

Just  after  this  manoeuvre  was  executed,  a  staff- 
officer  approached  at  full  gallop.  This  officer  had 
evidently — to  judge  from  his  face  and  voice — been 
worried  a  good  deal  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  sir  ? "  he  demanded 
sternly. 

"  I — I — thought  you  ordered  me  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  mound,"  replied  the  colonel  timidly. 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  that  mound"  (he  pointed  to  a  knoll 
considerably  off  to  our  left).      Pon't  you  see  that 
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this  mound  is  commanded  by  the  artillery,  and  that 
you  are  at  present  being  blown  to  pieces  V 

We  had  indeed  seen  this  for  some  time,  but  not 
having  felt  it,  we  did  not  care  much.  The  officer 
deigned  to  say  no  more,  but  galloped  away. 

Our  colonel  turned  his  horse  and  made  straight  for 
the  right  knoll,  but  suddenly  pulled  up  and  returned. 
In  his  confusion  he  had  evidently  forgotten  us. 

"Quick  ma-a-a-Tch  !'\  he  shouted,  and  v/ent  off 
again. 

We  followed  in  a  straggling  manner, — not  having 
been  called  to  attention  before  receiving  the  order 
to  march. 

To  our  horror,  on  nearing  the  hillock,  we  saw  a 
body  of  cavalry  thundering  over  the  plain  with  the 
evident  intention  of  cutting  us  off. 

"  Eun,  boys,  run  ! yelled  the  colonel,  losing  all 
control  of  himself,  and  all  memory  of  the  Eed  Book, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

We  required  no  urging.  Eunning  like  school- 
boys in  a  race,  we  gained  the  top  of  the  knoll  in  a 
huge  rabble,  about  two  minutes  before  the  cavalry. 

"  Form  rallying  square  ! "  roared  the  colonel  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  "  Down  with  you,  boys,  on  the 
outside.    Fire  away  like— like — " 
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"Blazes!''  cried  the  pert  private,  whose  rifle 
went  off  by  accident  as  he  spoke,  but  its  report  was 
mingled  with  the  grand  roar  of  a  really  well  de- 
livered fire.  Fortunately  we  had  a  great  number  of 
slow  men  in  our  battalion.  This  fact  secured  a 
somewhat  continuous  discharge,  as,  before  the  last 
of  them  had  fired,  the  quick  men  had  loaded  again. 
The  effect  was  splendid !  My  bosom  swelled  almost 
to  bursting.  The  padding  in  my  coat  became 
oppressive.  Through  the  smoke  I  could  see  the 
cavalry  thrown  into  dire  confusion,  for  the  horses, 
unaccustomed  to  have  blank  cartridges  fired  in  their 
faces,  took  to  rearing  and  kicking,  insomuch  that 
the  troop  was  compelled  to  retire. 

Our  bugles  sounded  "  cease  firing,"  and  most  of  us 
obeyed,  though  a  few  of  our  fiery  spirits,  whose  blood 
was  up,  continued  the  fusilade  for  some  time  after. 

Then  we  sent  up  cheer  upon  cheer,  though  two 
guns  galloped  up  the  mound  we  had  recently  left, 
unlimbered,  and  began  to  pound  us  unmercifully; 
but  we  cared  not  a  straw  for  that — they  could  do  us 
no  harm  whatever.  Our  own  smoke  gradually 
thinned  and  rose.  Through  it  we  could  see  the 
beaten  cavalry,  and  sent  after  it  wild  ringing  cheers 
of  defiance  and  delight  as  it  retired  crestfallen 
across  the  plain. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  were  not  left  long  to  enjoy  our  triumphant 
feelings  at  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry.  Our  cheers 
had  not  quite  subsided,  and  most  of  us  were 
engaged  in  re-loading  our  rifles  at  our  own  discre- 
tion, when  a  staff-officer  was  seen  to  gallop  furiously 
up  to  our  colonel,  exchange  a  few  words  with  him, 
point  towards  something  with  his  sword,  and  then 
gallop  away. 

The  colonel  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  He  was 
thoroughly  roused  by  that  time.  He  had  a  face 
like  the  moon  in  a  fog,  and  a  voice  that  had  be- 
come absolutely  trumpet-like. 

"  West-  Swigginton  rifle- volunteers ! "  he  shouted, 
pointing  to  the  hillock  where  the  artillery  was  still 
blazing  at  us,  "  we  are  ordered  to  take  these  guns  ! 
Now  is  our  chance  for  glory  !  Eight-about  face — 
quick — stay — halt !    By  the  night— dress 

Non-military  readers  will  understand  that  we 
were  dressed  already — of  course.    Propriety  re- 
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quired  that ;  but  we  were  in  such  disorder  that  it 
became  necessary  to  re-arrange  the  companies  in 
straight  lines — if  possible — each  man  looking  to 
his  right. 

When  we  were  dressed,  the  colonel  again  began 
the  order,  "  Quick — "  when  the  sergeant  touched 
his  cap  and  whispered  confidentially,  "  Eear  rank 's 
in  front,  sir." 

The  colonel's  enthusiasm  could  not  brook  trivial 
interruption.  "  I  know  it,"  he  said  aloud  (ventur- 
ing, I  fear,  on  an  untruth),  "  but  what  matters  that  ? 
Are  British  volunteers  to  be  hampered  in  the 
moment  of  action  by  such  a  paltry  consideration  ? 
Are  not  rear-rank  men  as  good  as  front-rank  men?" 

Even  to  our  ignorance  this  seemed  such  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  we  could  not  help  giving  the 
sentiment  a  cheer,  and  we  felt  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  our  little  colonel  was  in  advance  of  his  times. 

"  Quick  ma-a-a-rch  !"  he  shouted,  and  away  we 
went  at  the  hillock  in  the  face  of  a  cannonade  that 
would  have  decimated  us.  Our  sergeant  retired  to 
his  place  in  disgust. 

"Halt !  fire  a  volley  ! — no — stay  !'* 

I  was  near  the  colonel  at  the  moment,  and  heard 
him  muttering  to  himself,  "  How  the  world  are  they 
to  fire  a  volley  in  column?    They 'd  shoot  each  other, 
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even  with  blank  cartridge  !  Tush  !  They  must  do 
it  somehow  before  charging  ;  "  then  aloud,  Point 
high,  boys,  well  in  the  air — at  one  hundred  yards 
— ready!  Present!" 

A  withering  volley  went  up  into  the  blue  sky, 
for  even  the  most  obtuse  felt  the  danger,  in  our 
circumstances,  of  the  well-known  battle-cry  *'aim 
low!" 

After  the  spattering  fire  of  the  late  men  and  the 
ill-kept  rifles  had  ceased,  we  got  the  order  to  fix 
swords,  which  we  did  with  wild  enthusiasm  (and 
much  confusion  in  the  case  of  men  who  did  not 
know  rightly  how  to  do  it),  feeling  that  we  were 
now  about  to  come  to  close  quarters,  to  use  the 
Briton's  favourite  weapon,  "  cold  steel." 

"  Prepare  to  charge  1"  cried  the  colonel. 

Not  being  unanimous  about  this  order,  some  of 
us  brought  our  rifles  to  the  shoulder,  some  to  the 
slope,  and  others  to  the  long  trail. 

"  Quick  ma-a-a-rch  !" 

A  general  growl  of  expletives  and  exclamations 
ran  through  the  ranks  as  we  stepped  off,  for  clumsy 
men  used  their  points  too  freely. 

"  Keep  up  the  points,  boys;  well  up  !"  cried  the 
colonel  hastily — "  cha-a-a-rge  !" 

Up,  guards,  and  at  'em  !"  could  not  have  been 
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responded  to  with  greater  eDthusiasm.  With  a 
wild  cheer  we  dashed  up  the  hill.  The  artillery 
limbered  up  and  galloped  away  before  we  gained 
the  summit.  We  were  panting,  and  in  an  inextric- 
able mob. 

Eather  disappointed — for  we  had  counted  on 
taking  the  guns,  perhaps,  prisoners — we  nevertheless 
gave  vent  to  three  fervent  cheers  at  the  capture  of 
the  hill. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  re-form,  but  we  were  in 
great  good  humour,  and  I  for  one  felt  that  if  ever 
we  were  called  on  to  engage  in  real  warfare,  we 
should  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

From  the  point  which  we  had  gained,  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  field  of  battle.  All  round  us 
the  common  was  dotted  with  men,  marching  in 
solid  columns,  or  advancing  to  attack  in  line,  or 
thrown  out  as  skirmishers,  or  charging  in  cavalry 
squadrons,  while  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the 
thunder  of  heavy  guns  w^as  continuous,  and  the 
resulting  smoke  rolled  lazily  along  the  ground. 
Wild  cries  and  wilder  commands,  mingled  with  the 
wildest  of  cheers,  gave  a  touch  of  reality  to  the 
mimic  battle,  which  sent  a  thrill  through  my  frame. 

No  wonder,"  said  I,  in  a  low  excited  tone,  to  the 
man  who  stood  next  to  me,  "  no  wonder  that  British 
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regulars  are  so  often  victorious  when  such  a  grand 
display  is  made  even  by  British  volunteers." 

"  Hal"  ejaculated  the  man. 

I  looked  up.  It  was  Cousin  George,  with  the 
usual  good-humoured  but  sarcastic  smile  on  his  lips. 

Yes,  it  is  very  fine,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  body 
of  men  in  front  of  us  who  were  advancing  to  dis- 
lodge another  b6dy  from  a  clump  of  furze,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  on 
the  advancing  force,  "  You  see  these  fellows  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  Colonol  Slog's  battalion.  He  has  been 
ordered  to  support  Eingwood,  whose  men  occupy  the 
scrub,  but  with  his  usual  clearness  of  perception. 
Slog  has  mistaken  them  for  the  enemy,  and,  as  you 
see,  is  attacking  them.  Eingwood,  with  his  wonted 
hot  temper,  is  evidently  bent  on  giving  him  a  warm 
reception,  though  he  understands  the  mistake  well 
enough." 

"  Why,  George,  how  can  you  possibly  know  all 
that  ?"  said  I,  looking  up  in  surprise. 

"  West-Swigginton  rifle-volunteers,  eyes  front  T 
shouted  the  colonel  at  that  moment. 

George  left  me  without  answering,  and  we  were 
immediately  afterwards  thrown  Ibrward  as  a  body  of 
skirmishers. 
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I  used  to  observe  in  those  early  days  that  skir- 
mishing suited  our  battalion  admirably,  for  it  relieved 
the  men  from  that  constant  and  irksome  touching  to 
the  pivot  flank  and  attention  to  dressing,  which  were 
more  or  less  needful  in  line  or  column.  In  skirmish- 
ing, you  see,  our  men  had  a  free-and-easy  way  of 
effecting  a  rambling  advance  or  retreat,  without 
much  regard  to  dressing  or  distance,  which  was  quite 
to  their  taste — a  species  of  relaxation  in  its  way. 
Moreover,  opportunity  was  afforded  to  our  bad  men 
for  drawing  more  or  less  into  little  groups,  and 
indulging  in  light  conversation  during  this  light 
infantry  drill  as  they  rambled  to  and  fro.  But  in 
spite  of  this  looseness  we  did  our  work  not  so  badly, 
for  there  were  enough  of  men  among  us  with  good 
ears  and  memories  to  keep  us  up  to  the  bugle-calls, 
while  the  "closing,'*  "extending,"  "forming  rally- 
ing squares,"  and  "  relieving  skirmishers,"  afforded 
scope  for  the  superabundant  energies  of  our  trouble- 
some men. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  thus  pleasantly  all 
round  us,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  blessed  a 
thing  it  would  be  if  real  warfare  were  as  bloodless  ! 
Strange  to  say,  the  thought  had  barely  occurred 
when  I  tripped  over  a  root  of  furze  and  received  a 
violent  blow  on  my  nose,  from  which  a  crimson 
I 
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stream  flowed  over  my  lips  and  chin.  My  white 
handkerchief  was  instantly  bespattered  with  it. 
Fortunately,  in  our  advance,  my  part  of  the  line  had, 
just  then,  come  on  a  swampy  piece  of  ground,  where 
I  found  water  to  wash  my  nose,  and  checked  the 
flow  of  blood.  I  soon  found  more  water  than  was 
needful  for  that  purpose.  It  deepened  as  we  ad- 
vanced, until  I  and  the  files  near  me  were  up  to  the 
knees.  The  bugle  sounded  the  halt  at  that  moment. 
My  duty  was  to  seek  the  nearest  cover  and  lie 
down.  A  clump  of  rushes  was  close  ahead  of  me. 
I  rushed  at  them  with  several  men  and  crouched. 
We  were  instantly  wet  to  the  waist.  One  or  two 
men,  I  observed,  refused  to  take  this  ground,  turned 
aside  and  crowded  on  the  line  where  the  ground  was 
drier.  I  despised  these  men  in  my  ignorance.  1 
have  since  learned  to  respect  them. 

I  was  beginning  to  shiver,  when  the  retreat 
sounded.  In  my  haste  to  get  out  of  the  bog  I  fell 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  thus  almost  completing  my 
bath,  besides  covering  myself  with  a  good  deal  of 
mud,  which  was  light  yellow  in  colour  and  adhesive 
in  its  nature.  Soon  after,  we  closed  on  our  centre, 
retired  at  the  double,  and  resumed  our  place  in  the 
battalion. 

I  observed  that  a  good  many  of  our  men  showed 
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symptoms  of  having  tried  the  bog,  and  that  the 
colonel's  horse  had  been  down.  The  little  man  him- 
self, however,  seemed  only  rising  to  the  occasion. 
His  eyes  absolutely  flashed,  and  his  face  was  so  red 
that  it  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  into  flame. 

Suddenly  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry  was  seen 
as  if  bearing  down  on  us. 

"  Form  square     shouted  the  colonel. 

We  formed  square  anyhow ;  and  the  result  was 
a  formation  resembling,  so  to  speak,  an  irregular 
rhomboid. 

In  his  eagerness  to  have  it  well  done,  the  colonel 
allowed  himself  to  be  shut  out  of  the  square.  The 
volunteer  cavalry  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold ! 
They  were  not  attacking  us,  however.  We  chanced 
to  be  friends.  They  were  charging  the  enemy  a 
short  distance  off  on  our  left,  whom  we  had  hitherto 
believed  to  be  our  supports,  and  treated  accordingly. 
The  cavalry  went  past  like  a  whirlwind.  Many  of 
the  horses  were  thorough-bred.  Thej^ppre  all  mad 
with  excitement ;  so  were  the  riders ;  so  was  our 
colonel's  horse,  which  was  also  thorough-bred.  It 
took  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  joined  in  the  charge. 
A  staff-ofi&cer  came  galloping  up  to  us  at  the  same 
instant. 

"  Where  is  the  officer  in  command  of  this  bat- 
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talion?"  the  staff-officer  demanded,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Charging  with  the  volunteer  cavalry,  sir," 
answered  the  captain  of  No.  1  company,  stepping 
out  and  saluting,  with  his  left  hand  in  his  trousers 
pocket.  We  wore  peg-tops  at  that  time,  you  see, 
and  had  not  attained  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
military  etiquette. 

Before  the  officer  could  reply,  our  colonel  came 
racing  back  breathless. 

"  'Scuse  me,  sir — ha  ! — he  ran  away — can't  s'lute 
— lost  sword— cap  also — " 

"  Never  mind,  sir,"  interrupted  the  officer.  "  De- 
ploy your  battalion  into  line,  and  charge  the  enemy 
on  yonder  mound.  Drive  them  over  the  other  side 
and  hold  it." 

I  cannot  remember  the  exact  military  phraseology, 
but  this  was  the  substance  of  his  order. 

"  Ee-form  column  !"  roared  the  colonel  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

We  did  it  somehow,  chiefly  through  the  miracu- 
lous energy  of  our  drill  sergeant,  who,  like  his  com- 
manding officer,  rose  to  the  occasion — rose  almost 
superior  to  it. 

"  Deploy  on  No.  1 !"  howled  the  colonel. 

This  was  a  familiar  formation.    We  did  it  credit- 
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ably,  except  that  No.  3,  turning  to  the  front  too 
soon,  found  itself  in  rear  of  No.  2 ;  while  No.  5, 
being  commanded  by  its  ensign,  a  timid  man,  and 
little,  so  that  he  did  not  see  clearly  what  he  was 
doing,  continued  the  march  about  a  company's 
distance  too  far  before  discovering  his  error. 

These  trifles  being  rectified,  we  were  gallantly  led 
by  our  swordless,  capless,  hapless  colonel  to  the 
storming  of  the  height  before  us.  It  was  not  very 
high,  so  we  went  up  at  the  double,  in  the  face  of  a 
fusilade  so  appalling  that  I  verily  believe  we  should 
have  been  cut  off  to  a  man  if  ball-cartridge  had 
been  used. 

As  it  was,  we  lost  only  two  of  our  number,  who 
fell  over  some  rough  ground  and  damaged  their 
shins  and  knees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  feel  them- 
selves entitled  to  lie  still. 

Obviously  the  enemy  had  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly — they  stood  so  firm  and  let  us  come  so 
close;  but  just  when  we  were  about  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  and  some  of  the  more  excitable  spirits  on 
both  sides  were  on  the  point  of  real  fighting,  the 
staff-officer  who  had  come  to  us  before  galloped  up, 
and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ordered  the  enemy  to 
retire. 

They  did  so,  meekly,  and  we,  making  a  grand 
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final  rush — forgetting,  however,  to  fix  swords — 
crowned  the  height  with  as  hearty  a  cheer  as  our 
labouring  chests  could  compass. 

This  was  the  grand  climax  of  the  day,  being  the 
final  charge  which,  as  pre-arranged,  was  to  gain  our 
side  the  victory.  It  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
climax  to  me,  for,  just  as  we  topped  the  height,  a 
big  sand-hole  appeared  in  front  of  me.  It  was  too 
late  to  check  my  impetuous  rush.  I  made  a  wild 
leap  in  hope  of  clearing  it,  but  missed  my  spring, 
tripped  on  the  edge,  and  went  into  it  headlong. 

After  that  all,  was  darkness  and  oblivion.  When 
I  recovered  consciousness  I  found  myself  lying  in 
a  strange  bed  in  an  unfamiliar  room  with  cousin 
George  at  my  side.  ' 

"  That 's  your  sort,  old  fellow,"  he  said  in  a  cheery 
voice,  "  have  another  sip.  There,  you  '11  be  as  right 
as  a  trivet  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  What  has  happened,  George  V  I  asked,  faintly. 
"Where  am  I?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,  only  you  Ve  been 
within  an  ace  of  breaking  your  neck." 

"  Breaking  my  neck  !" 

"  Ay,  don't  you  remember  diving  into  the  sand- 
hole  ?  You 've  probably  saved  the  life  of  our 
reviewing  officer  too." 
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The  mention  of  the  sand-hole  brought  every- 
thing back  to  memory  like  a  flash  of  light — the 
sham  fight,  the  rattling  musketry  and  roaring 
cannon,  the  approving  fair  ones,  the  applauding 
multitudes,  the  smoke  and  dust,  and  the  daring 
little  boys,  who  stood  in  rows  before  us  wherever 
we  went,  and  fell  flat  down  at  every  discharge, 
rolling  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  mortal  wounds,  and 
leaping  up  to  chaff  us  with  derisive  laughter — all 
came  back  to  mind  on  the  instant. 

"  Is  it  long  past  ?"  I  inquired. 
Only  an  hour  or  so." 

"  But  what  d'  you  mean,  George,  about  saving 
the—" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know — oh,  of  course  you 
don't.  Well,  it  seems  that  just  after  you  dived  so 
neatly  into  that  hole,  the  reviewing  officer  galloped 
up  the  height  with  his  staff,  and  came  suddenly  to 
the  same  hole  where  you  were  lying  helplessly. 
His  horse  stopped  dead  on  the  edge,  and  the  General 
himself  shot  over  his  head.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  seriously  hurt,  perhaps 
killed,  if  he  had  not  plunged  right  into  your  arms. 
The  result  was  that  he  only  got  a  severe  shaking, 
while  your  buffership  had  nearly  all  your  small 
remainder  of  wind  driven  out  of  your  body.  You 
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may  depend  upon  it,  my  boy,  that  this  review  will 
be  the  making  of  you." 

George  was  ever  too  sanguine.  The  making  of 
me  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  But  this  I 
can  truly  say,  in  conclusion,  that  a  vast  addition  to 
my  store  of  military  knowledge,  a  more  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  what  I  may 
style  my  amateur  profession,  and  the  friendship  of 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  regular  service,  resulted 
from  my  experiences  on  the  day  of  the  grand 
Muddlebury  Volunteer  Eeview. 
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My  hair  is  white,  although  I  am  only  middle-aged. 
Ten  years  at  least  have  been  added  to  my  life  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  Forgive  the  paradox — or 
overlook  it.  I  am  barely  responsible  for  what  I 
write. 

It  happened  last  night.  Tremors  of  some  sort 
still  agitate  my  frame.  Courage  never  was  a  marked 
feature  of  my  character.  It  is  not  now.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  the  future,  although,  considering  the 
all  but  miraculous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
some  of  my  contemporaries,  a  change  in  me  of  some 
sort  or  other  is  not  impossible.  Of  course  I  refer 
to  mere  animal  courage — that  quality  in  which  few 
men  are  quite  deficient,  though  the  boldest  of  them 
are  excelled  by  the  bull-dog.  As  to  moral  courage, 
I  yield  to  no  man!  This  is  not  a  boast — it  is 
merely  an  assertion. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — the  deadest 
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hour  of  the  night.  I  am  certain  as  to  this  point, 
because  I  heard  my  timepiece  strike,  and  I  counted, 
in  the  short,  sharp  tone  of  a  drill-sergeant,  "  one — 
two-^three,"  bringing  my  hand  down  on  my  thigh 
at  the  last  word  with  a  slap  that  startled  me. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  my  severe  military  train- 
ing as  a  volunteer  has  left  an  impress  on  my  spirit 
which  seems  to  deepen  rather  than  to  lessen  with 
the  flight  of  years.  When  I  lie  awake  at  nights— 
which  I  frequently  do,  being  addicted  to  Welsh 
rabbits  and  stout  for  supper — and  hear  the  clock 
strike  the  small  hours,  I  invariably  go  through  some 
portion  of  the  manual  or  platoon  exercise  in  slow 
time.  Habit,  you  see,  is  second  nature.  I  used  to 
drill  my  men  without  the  aid  of  a  sergeant. 

Yes,  it  was  three.  The  timepiece  ceased  to  beat, 
my  slapped  thigh  ceased  to  tingle,  I  ceased  to  listen 
for  another  stroke,  and  that  drearily  dead  and  pecu- 
liarly profound  silence  natural  to  the  hour  had 
settled  down  on  my  senses,  when  I  heard  the  stair- 
case creak  :  it  was  a  wooden  staircase,  singularly 
apt  to  creak. 

My  heart  ceased  to  beat !  I  ceased  to  breathe ! 
Soul  and  body  were  transformed  into  one  enormous 
ear !  How  life  continued^  in  the  circumstances,  is 
inexplicable.    The  creaking  was  not  repeated,  and 
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my  moral  courage  rose.  With  it  rose  my  body,  and 
I  somehow  got  hold  of  my  trousers  and  drew  them 
gently  on.  Tremulous  emotion  affected  my  frame, 
but  I  felt  no  sensation  of  fear.  I  was  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  sat  up  in  bed  panting. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  thrilling  event  which 
I  am  about  to  relate  occurred  just  after  the  famous 
burglaries  that  took  place  in  South  Kensington. 
My  house  being  situate  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  felt 
naturally  anxious,  and  had  supplied  myself  with  a  re- 
volver of  the  largest  size,  with  ammunition  to  match. 

As  many  of  my  contemporaries  provided  them- 
selves with  a  similar  weapon  at  that  time,  it  may 
perhaps,  interest  them  to  know  that,  accustomed 
though  I  was  to  Enfield  rifles,  I  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  accommodating  myself  to  the  new  and 
unfamiliar  fire-arm.  My  first  act  on  coming  home 
with  it  was  to  retire  to  the  small  court  at  the  back 
of  my  house,  which  by  courtesy  we  style  "the 
garden."  Here  I  charged  the  weapon  with  six 
cartridges,  and  took  aim  at  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
bull's-eye  on  it  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball.  This 
target  was  fixed  against  the  rickety  door  of  an  old 
out-house.  I  stood  at  a  distance  of  four  yards  from 
the  target,  but  did  not  hit  the  bull's-eye.  I  missed 
the  door  altogether.    Indeed,  I  could  not  find,  after 
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a  most  careful  search,  any  mark  of  the  bullet  even 
on  the  out-house.  It  was  perplexing;  but,  with 
renewed  hope  and  resolution,  I  tried  again. 

rinding  that  my  hand  lacked  sufficient  power  to 
cock  the  pistol  by  means  of  the  trigger  during  the 
process  of  aiming,  I  resolved  to  cock  it  the  ordinary 
way,  by  means  of  the  dog-head.  To  my  surprise  I 
could  not  accomplish  this.  At  last,  when  I  was 
about  to  return  with  it  to  the  gunmaker  in  dis- 
gust, I  discovered  that  I  was  holding  the  cartridge- 
chambers  with  my  left  hand,  while  I  pulled  at  the 
dog-head  with  my  right,  and  thus  effectually  pre- 
vented its  revolving. 

With  a  smile  at  my  stupidity  I  took  aim  a  second 
time,  fired,  and  hit  the  out-house  a  yard  to  the  right 
of  the  door. 

"  I  shall  aim  well  to  the  left,"  I  muttered  between 
my  teeth,  as  I  advanced  to  within  three  yards  of  my 
supposed  adversary. 

I  did  so,  and  this  time  hit  the  door  on  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  Determined  not  to  be  beaten, 
I  aimed  at  a  little  window  which  was  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  to  the  left  of  my  target.  The  result  was 
better,  though  not  satisfactory.  I  discovered  that 
the  motion  of  the  muscles  in  pulling  the  trigger 
turned  the  point  of  the  pistol  not  only  to  the  right, 
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but  upwards.  Hence,  although  I  was  nearly  in 
line  with  the  bull's-eye,  I  had  only  hit  the  top  of 
the  door.  After  mature  calculation  I  at  last  took 
deliberate  aim  at  the  extreme  left  corner  of  the  out- 
house about  five  feet  off  the  target  and  two  inches 
from  the  ground,  fired,  and,  to  my  inexpressible 
delight  and  surprise,  hit  the  bull's-eye. 

Charmed  with  my  success,  I  repeated  the  fire,  but, 
strange  to  say,  could  not  find  the  bullet-mark  on  any 
part  of  the  premises.  Eapidly  though  my  confidence 
in  my  shooting  powers  was  increasing,  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  the  bullet  had  entered  the 
same  hole  in  the  bull's-eye  with  the  previous  one. 
Again  I  took  aim,  with  a  stern  resolve  to  be  steadier, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  result  was  rather  weak, 
for,  having  fired  the  sixth  shot,  the  pistol  was  empty. 
This  incident,  however,  showed  me  that,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  explosion,  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  weapon  a  wild  and  needless  twist.  Ee- 
loading,  I  took  another  careful  aim  and  fired.  The 
ball  this  time  went  crashing  through  the  little 
window  before  mentioned. 

Thus  I  came  to  know  that  the  influence  of  a 
stern  resolve  on  the  muscles  of  the  right  hand  had 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  modifying  deflection  to 
the  right.    I  was  about  to  discharge  another  shot 
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when  a  window  was  thrown  violently  up,  and  I 
heard  a  savage  voice  shout— 

"Hallo!  I  say,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  go 
blazin'  away  under  my  window  in  this  fashion,  eh  ? 
Don't  you  know  it 's  against  the  law,  sir,  eh  V* 

I  am  naturally  a  man  of  peace.  I  never  resent 
an  injury  unless  it  be  so  severe  that  I  can't  stand  it. 

Overwhelmed  with  regret  at  having  roused  my 
neighbour's  wrath,  blushing  with  confusion,  and 
alarmed  at  the  reference  to  law,  I  stammered  an 
apology  and  hastened  into  my  house,  letting  the 
revolver  off  accidentally  and  hitting  the  water-butt 
in  passing. 

I  thought  of  turning  my  coal-cellar  into  a  shoot^ 
ing-gallery,  but  refrained  for  fear  of  accidents ; 
besides,  I  felt  that  having  now  actually  hit  the  bull's- 
eye,  and  discoveted  the  various  influences  of  mind 
and  body  that  affect  revolver-practice,  I  believed 
myself  by  that  time  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for 
action. 

But,  to  return  from  this  long  digression  to  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  solemn,  depress- 
ing hour.  My  senses  became  painfully  acute.  The 
beating  of  my  own  heart  and  the  throbbing  of  my 
ear-drums  were  distinctly  audible.  Staring  at  pitch 
darkness  with  fierce  intensity,  revealed  the  circula- 
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tion  of  my  blood  across  the  retina  of  my  eyes  in  the 
form  of  blue  and  red  stars. 

Suddenly  the  staircase  cracked  !  Bounding  from 
my  bed  I  was  into  my  trousers  as  if  by  magic- 
wrong  side  in  front,  but  that  did  not  matter.  An- 
other moment  and  the  revolver  was  in  my  hand. 
The  bedroom  door  was  locked,  I  knew,  and  the 
knowledge  afforded  me  unspeakable  relief.  My 
wife  and  family  were  absent  from  home,  on  a  visit, 
and  the  only  domestic  in  the  house  was  an  old  and 
very  deaf  butler.  He  slept  in  the  basement,  I  knew, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  filled  me  with  anguish. 

Alone  !  In  the  dark !  Friendless  !  Helpless !  "Nay, 
not  helpless,"  I  thought,  and  I  grasped  the  revolver 
with  such  nervous  power  that  the  doghead  rose  and 
snapped,  revealing  the  fact  that  I  had  forgotten  to 
load  it.  This  fell  upon  me  like  an  electric  shock  ! 
I  sprang  to  the  mantelpiece  and  felt  for  the  matches, 
there  were  none !  I  rushed  to  the  window,  tripped 
over  a  stool,  and  almost  plunged  into  the  grate. 
Eising,  I  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  enough  light 
entered  to  make  darkness  visible.  It  sufi&ced  to 
enable  me  to  find  the  cartridge-box.  I  tore  off  the 
lid  and  upset  its  contents  on  the  floor.  I  thought 
of  backwoodsmen  loading  in  hot  haste  when  grizzly 
bears  are  rushing  at  them. 
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"  Do  it  calmly,  coolly,  quietly,"  I  gasped,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  while  I  vainly  tried  to  thrust 
cartridges  wrong-end  foremost  into  the  chamber  of 
the  weapon,  and  dropped  them,  now  and  then,  on 
the  floor. 

Another  creak  increased  my  haste  and  diminished 
my  speed.  It  was  awful !  The  perspiration  stood 
in  large  beads  on  my  brow,  and  trickled  down  my 
nose.  At  last  I  accomplished  my  object,  cocked  my 
weapon,  and  stood  boldly  up  in  front  of  the  door, 
prepared  to  sell  my  life  dearly,  though  not  inclined 
to  sell  it  at  alL 

Presently  the  handle  of  the  door  turned  softly.  I 
now  knew  that  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived, 
and,  exercising  that  moral  courage  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  aimed  at  the  panel  of  the  door  where  I 
thought  the  robbers  heart  must  be.  An  idea 
arrested  my  linger  in  the  very  act  of  pulling  the 
trigger.  "Is  the  villain  tall  or  short?"  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  if  short,  a  bullet  in  the  head, 
and,  if  tall,  a  ball  in  the  stomach,  would  be  equally 
effective,  so  I  began  to  pull  the  trigger,  but  relaxed 
when  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  could  not  make 
sure  of  which  panel  he  was  behind.  My  hesitancy 
was  prolonged  by  the  remembrance  of  the  allow- 
ances that  had  to  be  made  to  counteract  the  in- 
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fluence  of  muscular  action  in  the  right  hand  when 
coupled  with  stern  resolve. 

These  multiplying  difficulties  were  to  some  ex- 
tent removed  by  a  slight  motion  in  the  key  and  a 
soft  snorting,  which  told  that  the  monster  was  try- 
ing to  look  through  the  keyhole  ! 
I  have  you  now  ! "  thought  I. 

Unfortunately  my  brain,  which  is  almost  too 
rapid  in  its  action,  called  up  the  thought,  "  What  if 
I  miss  the  keyhole  ?  or  what  if  the  bullet  is  too 
large  to  go  through  ?  It  could  not  possibly  pene- 
trate the  iron  lock  itself ! " 

While  I  mused  thus  there  came  a  blow  as  if  of 
a  sledge-hammer  at  the  door.  The  scoundrel  was 
using  his  foot  as  a  battering-ram.  The  whole  house 
seemed  to  quiver.  Everything  like  finesse  or  sub- 
terfuge was  now  over.  I  felt  like  a  man  who  has 
drawn  his  sword  and  flung  away  the  scabbard. 
"  Death  or  victory  !"  seemed  to  rush  hissing  through 
my  brain.  I  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  stood 
firm  as  a  rock,  with  revolver  levelled.  Moral 
courage  had  triumphed,  and  I  deliberately  modified 
my  aim  to  counteract  the  influence  of  stern  resolve, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  made  the  requisite  allow- 
ance for  muscular  action. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  the  second  assault  was 
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successful.  The  door  flew  open,  crashed  against 
the  wall,  and  revealed  the  burglar — huge,  black- 
bearded,  crape-faced — ^glaring  out  of  the  darkness 
in  rear. 

He  sprang  in.  My  revolver  flashed.  The  report 
was  followed  by  a  yell,  and  succeeded  by  a  crash 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  to  my  heart  such  as 
the  robber  alone  could  not  have  roused. 

My  wife,  besides  worshipping  Queen  Anne  and 
everything  connected  with  her  times,  has  an  intense 
love  for  ancient  crockery.  There  was  a  shelf  full 
of  crockery  above  the  door.  My  erring  bullet  had 
gone  up  there  and  brought  some  of  it  down  in  a 
rattling  shower  on  the  burglar's  head ! 

Wild  with  wrath,  I  fired  again.  Anger  spoils 
shooting.  I  missed.  Through  the  smoke  the 
ruffian  leaped  at  me.  I  dipped.  He  pitched  over 
my  head,  and  went  straight  into  our  large  looking- 
glass.  Eising  from  the  wreck  he  drew  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  me. 
Strange  to  say,  I  was  not  much  alarmed.  Experience 
had  shown  me  that  revolvers  are  prone  to  uncertain 
action.  I  expected  him  to  miss,  and  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  my  expectations.  The  ball  whistled 
past  my  shoulder,  travelled  through  the  chimney- 
piece  ornaments^  and  was  deflected  into  a  wash-hand 
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basin,  which,  with  the  ewer,  it  smashed,  letting  the 
contents  out  upon  the  floor. 

Feeling  that  this  was  too  hot  to  last,  I  braced 
myself  with  stern  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
took  aim  about  eighteen  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
wretch's  right  knee,  intending  to  plant  my  bullet 
between  his  eyes.  The  report  was  followed  by 
another  hideous  crash,  and  my  poor  wife's  most 
cherished  china  vase  lay  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 
Nothing  further  was  wanting  to  rouse  my  indigna- 
tion to  white  heat.  Absolutely  calmed  by  passion, 
I  pointed  my  weapon  a  little  lower  and  somewhat 
more  to  the  left,  but  the  ruffian  was  too  quick  for 
me.  His  pistol  exploded;  the  ball  went  over 
my  head,  and  sent  the  pier-glass  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  a  glittering  shower  into  the  fender.  The 
effect  was  transcendently  beautiful !  Even  in  that 
moment  of  supreme  agony  I  could  not  help  admiring 
it !  A  stray  moonbeam  entered  as  if  on  purpose  to 
illuminate  this  crystal  cataract. 

But  the  burglar  had  no  eye  for  the  beautiful. 
He  took  advantage  of  my  distraction  to  cover  me 
with  deadly  precision.  I  felt  that  my  hour  had 
come,  and  was  paralysed.  He  pressed  the  trigger. 
There  was  a  sharp  click,  but  no  report — the  weapon 
had  been  emptied  !    I  now  felt  that  the  murderer's 
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hour  was  come,  and  was  rejoiced.  Covering  him 
with  a  precision  as  deadly,  and  ignoring  calculations 
of  every  kind,  I  pressed  the  trigger.  There  was 
another  sharp  click,  but  no  report.  My  weapon 
also  had  been  emptied !  In  a  frenzy  of  despair  I 
hurled  it  at  his  head.  He  stooped.  The  revolver 
passed  on  through  the  window  and  dropped  into 
the  backyard.  The  demon  let  fly  his  weapon  at 
my  head.  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  I  dipped, 
and  let  the  revolver  go  crashing  into  the  fireplace. 

We  were  now  unarmed.  I  am  about  five  feet 
six.  My  adversary  appeared  to  be  about  six  feet 
five.  Dismayed  at  the  awful  disproportion  I  tried 
to  yell,  but  could  not,  for  throat  and  lips  were 
parched.  Just  then  I  observed  that  a  tumbler  of 
water  stood  on  the  wash-hand  stand  at  my  elbow. 
With  a  gasp  of  relief  I  seized  and  drained  it. 

"  Give  me  some !"  hissed  the  villain. 

"Take  it!"  I  screamed,  hurling  the  tumbler  at 
his  face  with  force  enough  to  have  killed  him  on 
the  spot ;  but  it  did  not.  It  followed  the  revolver 
into  the  back-yard. 

At  that  moment,  just  when  the  brute  was  pre- 
paring, like  a  tiger,  to  spring,  I  recollected  that  my 
good  sword — which,  as  a  volunteer,  I  had  many  a 
time  proudly  carried  to  the  field  of  mimic  battle — 
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hung  at  the  head  of  my  bed  behind  me.  I  leaped 
back  with  a  species  of  joy  at  my  heart,  caught  it, 
and  tried  to  draw  it,  but  rust  and  neglect  had  glued 
it  to  the  scabbard.  What  a  lesson,  what  a  sermon 
was  in  this  incident!  The  savage  observed  my 
difficulty,  and  with  a  hoarse  growl  sprang  forward. 
I  whirled  the  trusty  weapon,  scabbard  and  all,  round 
my  head  with  such  violence  that  it  not  only  checked 
his  onset,  but  loosened  the  scabbard,  and  sent  it  like 
a  sky-rocket  in  search  of  the  tumbler  and  pistol. 

I  now  felt  sure  of  my  man,  and  rushed  at  him 
with  that  celebrated  straight  point  which  is  said  to 
be  so  effective  against  Eastern  troops.  Unfortunately 
he  stepped  aside — somewhat  like  the  matadore  from 
the  charging  bull — and  I  ran  the  sword  through 
one  of  my  wife's  dresses,  right  through  a  closet- 
door  up  to  the  very  hilt.  It  was  a  magnificent 
thrust,  if  it  had  only  been  in  the  right  place. 

Before  I  could  disengage  it  the  burglar  had  me 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  hurled  me  to  the  floor. 
Winding  myself  round  his  ankles  I  brought  him 
down.  He  let  go  his  hold  of  me  in  falling  to  save 
himself.  I  sprang  up  instantly  and  dived  under 
the  bed.  He  followed.  Issuing  from  the  opposite 
side,  I  leaped  upon  it.  He  was  about  to  do  the 
same  when  I  gathered  bed-clothes  and  down-quilt 
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in  a  bundle,  hurled  them  over  his  head,  and  leaped 
into  his  arms.  We  fell,  but  he  failed  to  clutch  me 
in  his  struggles. 

Gazing  in  horror  at  the  frantic  confusion  he 
made  in  trying  to  free  himself,  I  grasped  the  sword 
again,  but  it  was  rooted  in  the  closet-door  beyond 
my  powers  of  extraction. 

Panting  with  exertion  and  emotion  I  stood  trans- 
fixed for  a  few  seconds,  irresolute,  and  with  a 
dreadful  feeling  as  if  the  fight  were  destined  to  go 
on  for  ever.  I  glanced  at  the  timepiece — one  of 
the  few  ornaments  yet  uninjured — and  saw  that 
we  had  been  engaged  for  exactly  fifteen  minutes. 
It  felt  like  fifteen  hours;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
think.  The  hideous  creature  was  on  his  feet  again 
ready  to  spring. 

In  my  study  of  the  art  of  war,  I  had  learned  that 
the  attacking  party  has  generally  the  advantage  of 
the  attacked,  especially  on  open  ground ;  also,  that 
strategy  is  advisable  when  possible. 

"  Genius  renders  all  things  possible,"  thought  I, 
"  and  no  ground  could  be  more  open  than  one's  own 
bedroom  floor." 

Inspired  with  the  thought,  I  rushed  at  the  man, 
and  sprang  upwards  as  if  I  meant  to  go  right  over 
his  head ;  but  this  was  only  a  feint— I  dived  in- 
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stead,  and  went  straight  between  his  legs.  The 
ruse  would  have  been  most  successful  if  completed. 
Unfortunately,  he  caught  me  by  the  waist  between 
his  knees  and  sat  down  on  me ! 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  agony  of  that  moment, 
mental  and  physical?  I  felt  that  it  was  all  over 
with  me,  and  was  crushed  as  if  beneath  a  ton  of 
coals.  My  ribs  began  to  crack.  I  heard  the  waist- 
band of  my  trousers  give  way.  This  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  endure.  I  was  fairly  roused 
at  last  to  uncontrollable  fury.  With  a  mighty  heave 
I  hurled  the  scoundrel  off,  and  fell  upon  him.  He 
grasped  my  hair ;  I  clutched  his  beard.  We  twined 
our  legs  round  each  other  like  battling  snakes,  and 
rolled  through  the  open  door  into  the  dark  passage. 
Heaving,  in  a  tumultuous  heap,  we  reached  the 
head  of  the  staircase,  fell  over  it,  and  went  down 
like  a  human  avalanche — the  burglar  undermost. 
I  kept  him  so,  guiding  him  down  by  his  beard,  and 
driving  him  against  wall  and  bannister  as  we  slid 
along,  until  we  reached  the  bottom,  where  his  head 
went  into  something  and  stuck  fast. 

I  knew  not  what  it  was,  but  felt  pleased  when  I 
ascertained,  from  his  convulsive  coughings  and  gasp- 
ings,  that  he  was  suffocating  somehow. 

Just  then  my  deaf  man-servant  appeared  on  the 
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scene  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  wonder  in 
his  eyes. 

The  light  showed  that  the  burglar's  head  had 
gone  into  a  coal-scuttle,  and  that  he  was  choking 
with  coal-dust.  Leaping  up  I  seized  the  scuttle, 
raised  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  was  astounding 
even  to  myself,  brought  it  down  on  the  ruffian's 
skull  with  an  amazing  crash,  and — awoke — to  find 
that  it  was  all  a  dream ! 

Eeader  I  would  not  insult  you  by  asking  your 
attention  to  the  details  of  a  dream  such  as  this, 
were  it  not  for  the  important  lesson  which  it 
teaches,  namely,  this— never  think  of  defending 
yourself  with  a  revolver ! 
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New  Drill. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  expressed  in  nume- 
rous applications  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  War  Office,  it  is  said,  intends  to  issue 
a  new  drill-book  for  Volunteers.  As  the  rebukes 
and  remonstrances  addressed  by  drill-sergeants  to 
Volunteer  recruits  are,  from  experience,  found  every- 
where and  always  to  be  the  same,  they  are  to  be 
incorporated  in  this  work  as  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion; and'  as  a  few  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
Volunteers  have  become  inveterate,  provision  is 
wisely  to  be  made  for  their  exercise.  I  subjoin  an 
extract : — 

Sergt.  Squad — fshun. 

At  this  word  the  Volunteer  recruits  wiU  come 
to  what  they  consider  the  position  of  *  t'shun '  as 
quickly  as  they  feel  inclined  to. 
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"  SergL  (Eemonstratively.)  Silence,  gentlemen — 
doo  keep  silence,  please. 
"  The  Volunteer  recruits  will  smile. 
"  Sergt  Prepare  to — talk, 

"  At  this  word  the  Volunteers  will  endeavour  to 
collect  their  ideas — if  they  have  any. 

"  Sergt.  From  the  right  of  sections ;  commence — 
talking, 

"  The  Volunteers  will  at  once  do  as  they  are  bid 
(a  rather  unusual  thing),  and  talk  as  much  as  they 
please.  It  is  strictly  enjoined^  however,  on  pain  of 
dismissal,  that  the  following  be  avoided  : — Scandal, 
jesting,  buffoonery,  and  nonsense.  Nothing  but 
common-sense  will  on  any  account  be  permitted. 
As  those  who  can  talk  sense  will  naturally  hold 
their  tongues,  and  those  who  cannot  will  be  com- 
pelled to  *  shut  up,'  the  result,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, will  be  unusually  dead  silence  in  the  ranks. 
The  sergeant  will  then  go  on  with  the  drill  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Sergt.  Squad — T'-theright-or — left— /ace. 

"  The  recruits  will  face  to  whichever  flank  they 
please,  and  when  it  has  been  ascertained  to  which 
flank  nfiost  of  them  have  faced,  the  sergeant  will  take 
any  natural  object  in  front  of  the  minority,  and  give 
the  word  : — '  Gen'lem  n  facin'  the  river  (or  the  big 
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tree,  or  the  steeple,  or  the  yellow  house,  as  the  case 
may  be),  thrightabout— /ac^/  On  which  word  the 
minority  will  come  to  the  left  about,  and  laugh. 

Sergt  No  laughin',  gen'lem'n.  By  the  right, 
or  left,  or  centre — it  don't  matter  w'ich — double 
run. 

"  The  recruits  wiU  bolt,  opening  out  to  six  paces 
between  the  files  on  the  march. 
"  Sergt.  Haowlt-frnt 

"  The  recruits  will  halt  and  front  (a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  to  the  rear),  at  the  same  time  bursting 
into  a  volley  of  laughter  and  talking. 

Sergt.  (Whom  we — the  War  Office— now  sup- 
pose to  be  almost  deranged  with  passion.)  T'-th - 
rightaboutfive-quarters— ^acg.    Break  off— brutes  !  " 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  appropriate  works 
that  can  be  issued  from  the  War  Ofi&ce,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  all  Volunteers  of  weak  intellect.  Of 
course,  no  man  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  his  own  intellect.  Each  Volunteer  may, 
however,  easily  ascertain  it  by  asking  the  candid 
opinion  of  his  rear  or  front  rank  man. 


What's  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well — there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  So  deeply  are  the 
authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  impressed  with  this 
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truth,  that  in  the  new  drill-book  instructions  are  to 
be  given  as  to  how  our  enemies  are,  in  the  words 
of  high-spirited  young  men,  to  be  "  kicked  across 
the  Channel,"  if  they  dare  to  invade  us.  As  many 
Volunteers  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase 
the  ten-thousandth  edition  of  this  manual,  I  subjoin 
an  extract  referring  to  the  new  movement. 

"  Caution —Prepare  to  kick. 
Two.  At  the  word  two  "  the  Volunteer  will  raise 
his  left  hand,  with  slow  deliberation,  to  the  front, 
as  high  as  the  centre  of  his  chest — the  arm  being 
kept  straight,  knuckles  pointing  upwards — and,  with 


Fia.  1.  Fig.  2. 


the  forefinger  and  thumb,  seize  a  (supposed)  French- 
man by  the  nape  of  the  neck.    (See  fig.  1.) 

Three.  At  the  word  "  three  "  the  Volunteer  will 
raise  his  left  foot  slowly,  taking  care  to  move  only 
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the  lower  part  of  the  limb — thigh  being  kept  quite 
stifif,  head  erect,  shoulders  square,  chest  thrown  well 
forward — and  remain  perfectly  steady,  still  retaining 
his  hold  of  the  (supposed)  Frenchman.    (See  fig.  2.) 

Kick.  At  the  word  "  kick the  Volunteer,  count- 
ing a  pause  of  slow  time,  will  kick  the  supposed 
Frenchman  across  the  British  Channel — (sea  fig.  3) 


Fig.  3. 


— after  which  he  will  come  to  the  position  of  stand 
at  ease. 

After  the  Volunteer  has.  become  a%  foM  at  this 
part  of  his  drill,  he  may,  if  so  disposed,  hire  a  i»an 
to  kick  at  so  much  an  how.  If  unable  to  afford 
this  luxury,  he  may  practise  on  a  dummy— a 
painter's  lay-figure  or  a  bolster  will  do  very  well. 
Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  the  tame  idea  of 
L 
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driving  the  enemy  back  into  the  sea  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  is  now  entirely  exploded/ 

Having,  with  deep  study  and  labour,  succeeded 
in  composing  a  conundrum,  I  ventured  to  put  it  to 
my  pretty  cousin  Lucy  as  follows  :— 

Sopht  Why  is  a  Volunteer  like  an  augur,  Lucy  ? 
Give  it  up  ? — Because  he  drills  well ! 

Lucy,  I  should  have  said,  because  he's  a  great 
lore. 


Q,  When  is  a  Volunteer  like  a  vicious  cur  ? — 
A.  When  he 's  at  snapping  practice. 

Q.  What  is  better  than  proving  a  company? — 
A.  /m-proving  it. 

Q.  When  are  medical  students  like  rifles? — 
-4.  When  they 're  being 

^  I  am  fond  of  conundrums.  If  any  such  occur  to  me  while 
writing  this  diary  I  will  jot  them  down.  They  may  not  be 
w  orth  much,  but  my  children,  in  after  years,  will  value  them 
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Sergeant.  Now,  Bill,  when  I  say  fshufiy*  you  come  up  all  stiffs 
but  don't  do  it  too  smart,  else  ye  won't  do  for  the  Volunteers, 

Recruit  Hd^W  right,  guv'ner  ;  fire  away. 
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Singing  and  Singing- out. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Volunteer  regiments 
and  companies  should  assiduously  practise  singing 
while  on  the  march,  in  order  at  once  to  exercise  their 
lungs  and  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense  of  a  band. 

From  peculiar  and  significant  signs  in  the 
Volunteer  atmosphere — recognisable  only  by  the 
initiated— I  learn  that  a  very  important  branch  of 
singing  is  about  to  be  cultivated  by  the  officers  of 
Volunteer  corps — namely,  singing -out  at  drill.  If 
officers  knew  how  much  it  disgusts  men  to  be  re- 
quested in  a  mild  voice  to  march,  counter-march, 
wheel,  etc.,  they  would  change  their  tones,  and  give 
their  orders  in  voices  of  thunder.  Soldiers  love 
such  voices.  Eminent  authorities  in  military  affairs 
have  even  gone  the  length  of  saying  that  "  no  man 
can  be  a  very  bad  drill  who  has  a  loud  voice."  Many 
Volunteer  captains  and  subalterns  have  hitherto 
remarked  their  orders — perhaps  we  should  say,  ex- 
pressed their  wishes — to  the  sections  that  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  them,  leaving  the  remainder  of  their 
companies  to  act  by  sight  or  intuition.  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  this  will  be  the  case  no  longer.  My 
remarks  on  the  subject— having  first  enraged  many 
of  the  Volunteer  officers,  and  caused  them  to  smile 
in  affected  contempt — will  be  earnestly  pondered, 
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and  will  ultimately  result  in  distinctly  articulated 
and  loudly  bellowed  words  of  command — such  as 
the  men  might  expect  to  be  able  to  hear  ringing 
high  above  the  din  of  battle.  Those  officers  who 
cannot  or  will  not  exert  their  lungs  are  either  to  be 
cashiered  or  compelled  to  drill  their  men  publicly 
according  to  the  principles  of  a  new  manual  to  be 
printed  specially  as  a  punishment  for  them.  We 
give  an  extract : — 

Caution. — As  a  company  in  column,  right  in  front. 

Captain,  (Speaking  very  softly,  so  as  to  be  heard 
only  by  the  fourth  section  and  perhaps  by  a  file  or 
two  of  the  third.)  "  Company,  may  I  request  you 
to  come  to  attention  ?  and,  ah — if  it  is  not  asking 
too  much — ah — quick  march — that  is— thank  you, 
gentlemen — pray  keep  it  up  till  I  beg  of  the  fourth 
section  to  halt,"  etc. 

Coursing  is  a  favourite  pastime.  This  fact 
reminds  me  that,  among  Volunteers,  dis-Qom^mg  is 
much  more  popular.  Lectures  by  officers  who  have 
been  at  Hythe,  and  popular  lectures  to  Artisan 
Companies,  are  now  the  order  of  the  day.  As  for 
hares,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things. 
Even  hair-triggers  are  disallowed  in  Her  Majesty's 
service. 
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Advice  to  Professional  and  Sectional  Companies, 

To  Advocates  we  would  say,  be  particular  in 
learning  to  "  charge  "  with  precision  and  effect,  as,  in 
the  event  of  your  attaining  to  the  bench,  you  will 
frequently  be  called  upon  to  charge  the  jury.  Let 
Writers  be  always  ready  to  come  up  to  the  scratch. 
Students  will  naturally  study  the  Eed  Book,  and 
therefore  require  no  advice ;  but  Merchants  must 
be  reminded  not  to  neglect  general  charges^  and  that 
of  all  their  stock-in-trade,  the  best  article  that  each 
may  possess  one  day  may  be  the  stock  of  his  rifle. 
Bakers  must  be  careful  not  tp  loaf  about  too  fre- 
quently in  their  uniforms ;  and  Tailors  should,  if 
they  have  souls  above  buttons,  devote  themselves 
unremittingly  to  the  goose-step.  Bankers  will  find 
it  their  interest  to  check  any  approach  to  laxity  in 
drill,  especially  in  telling  off  companies.  If  they 
don't,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  at  a  discount, 
and  have  their  officers  cashiered.  Accountants  will, 
of  course,  listen  attentively  to  advice,  most  of  them 
being  good  and  practised  auditors.  To  one  and  all 
we  would  say,  in  the  famous  words  of  Lord  Elcho, 
"Stick  to  your  drill;"  advice  which  we  regret  to 
find  many  Volunteers  seem  to  have  read — "Stick 
at  your  drill/' 
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Volunteers,  like  hares,  seem  to  go  mad  in  March; 
and  like  them,  they  undoubtedly  doiible  a  good 
deal  on  their  tracks  while  marching.  Among 
other  mad  pranks,  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise 
a  corps  of  Lady- Volunteers,  partly  as  a  gentle 


rebuke  to  those  male  members  of  the  community 
who  have  not  yet  enrolled  themselves.  The 
above  cut  represents  a  lady  in  the  proposed  uni- 
form of  the  corps ;  also,  it  represents  the  feelings 
of  her  husband  on  beholding  her,  for  the  first 
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time,  equipped  for  the  field.  As  this  corps  is 
expected  to  create  a  pretty  fair  sensation,  we  will 
describe  the  dress,  which  we  have  seen,  at  a  strictly 
private  meeting  of  ladies  to  which  we  had  the 
honour  of  being  invited. 

The  tunic,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  keeping 
with  the  movement,  will  be  made  of  sAo^silk, 
trimmed  round  the  edges  with  ^om^-lace.  As, 
during  active  service,  lalls  will  probably  be  numer- 
ous, each  Lady- Volunteer  will  have  a  small  parasol, 
lined  with  steel,  fitted  to  her  rifle,  just  above  the 
lower  band,  which,  one  lady  suggested,  might  be 
called  a  para-sAoo^.  Crinoline  is  not  to  be  worn,  as 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  light  infantry  move- 
ments. The  caps  are  to  be  of  scarlet  cloth,  similar 
in  form  to  those  that  are  called  "pork-pies but  it 
has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  feathers  are 
to  be  those  of  a  peacock  or  a  bird  of  paradise.  Hair 
will  be  worn  braided,  in  a  chenille  net.  Accoutre- 
ments of  white  kid.  Knickerbockers  of  blue  velvet. 
Silk  was  suggested,  and  white  satin  spoken  of; 
but  the  first  was  deemed  unsuitable;  and  one  lady 
remarked,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  "  before  they 
had  sat-in  them  long  they  would  be  utterly  ruined;" 
so  they  were  vetoed.  Patent-leather  gaiters  and 
white  kid  gloves  complete  the  costume ;  with  the 
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exception,  by  the  by,  of  the  boots,  which  are  to  be 
Balmorals — these  being  supposed  to  have  some  un- 
defined moral  influence  upon  balls. 

In  order  that  this  corps  may  be  rendered 
thoroughly  efficient,  a  new  Drill  Book,  with  appro- 
priate alterations  and  additions,  will  be  issued  im- 
mediately.   The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more 

important  alterations : — 

As  a  company  in  column,  right  in  front. 

On  the  word,  left  (or  right)  trip  into  line, 
each  company  will  proceed  as  described  in 
Part  II.  section  5  of  the  Field  Exercise 
Book,  except  that  the  covering-sergeantess 
of  the  leading  company  only  wiU  skip  out 
and  place  herself  in  line  with  the  pivot 
ladies,  and  mark  the  spot  where  the  right 
(or  left)  of  the  company  is  to  repose  when 
the  trip  is  completed.  (No  major  will  dress 
the  points,  as  the  majority  of  the  ladies  on 
parade  are  too  well  accustomed  to  dressing 
themselves  to  require  a  hint  on  this  matter. 
Neither — for  the  same  reason — 'will  the  cap- 
tainesses  dress  their  companies  when  they 
Vhave  completed  the  movement.) 
^  J     On  the  word  trip,  the  companies  will  pro- 

yuiCK  iRiP.        I  ^gg^     directed  in  Part  II.  sec.  5,  etc. 

!0n  the  word,  prepare  to  receive  cavalry 
(or  infantry,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be), 
the  ladies  of  the  front  rank  will  drop  their 
rifles  on  the  ground,  and  remain  perfectly 
steady,  heads  erect,  shoulders  square  (if  pos- 
sible), and  the  eyes  looking  down  at  the 
ground  ;  hands  pendent,  and  thumbs  point- 
ing to  the  front,  in  which  position  they  will 
remain  until  the  enemy  charges.  Eear-rank 
remain  at  the  shoulder  with  fixed  bayonets. 


Left  (or  Right) 
Ibiy  into  Line. 
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/On  the  word,  eyes  front,  the  whole  will 
^   I  look  straight  to  their  front,  and  the  front 
Eyes  Front.   J  rank  will  suddenly  present  arms  (corporeally 
j  speaking)  by  raising  the  hands  above  their 
V  heads. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  movements  will  be  to 
cause  the  enemy  to  fall  en  masse  upon  their  knees, 
and  clasp  their  hands. 

If  the  French  land  on  our  shores,  and  we  fail  to 
drive  them  back  to  their  native  land  by  the  kick 
movement  (as  per  section  1,  part  vii.,  page  390  of 
the  Field  Exercise  Book),  then  the  Lady  Corps  will 
be  brought  to  the  front,  when  its  efficiency  will  be 
proved  beyond  all  doubt.  Having  proved  companies 
at  their  respective  parades,  they  will  trip  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  there  prove  their  gallantry  by  receiving 
the  French  in  a  becoming  manner.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration,  lent  for  this  work  by  the  Horse 
Guards,  shows  the  probable  course  of  procedure. 
The  French  fleet  in  the  offing  pitching  shot  and  shell 
into  us.  Our  Volunteer  Artillery  on  the  coast 
replying  three  to  one ;  the  Artists'  Corps,  in  par- 
ticular, although  not  allowed  to  hoist  their  colours, 
cutting  the  painters  of  the  French  with  admirable 
precision,  and  delighted  to  have  a  brush  with  their 
foes.  In  the  middle  distance  we  have  a  Lady  Corps 
"receiving''  a  charge  of  combined  cavalry  and 
infantry.    Like  the  heroes  of  Alma,  they  scorn  to 
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form  square,  because  by  so  doing  part  of  them  would 
be  compelled  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy, 
which  they  decline  to  do,  even  for  an  instant.  As 
anticipated,  the  gallant  Frenchmen  fall  on  their 
knees  at  the  sight — even  the  horses  may  do  this — 


and  then  I,  Ensign  Sopht,  lead  my  company  from 
ambush  (the  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  curiously 
enough,  being  unwell),  attack  the  foe  in  rear,  and 
rout  them  with  indescribable  slaughter,  while  the 
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ladies  move  off  to  gather  fresh  laurels  in  another 
part  of  the  field. 

In  pitched  battles,  should  any  such  occur,  Lady- 
Corps  will  always  skirmish,  being  accustomed  to 
light  infantry  movements.  Gentlemen  Volunteers 
will  form  supports ;  and  supports  are  cautioned  to 
bear  in  remembrance  that  the  proper  distance  pre- 
scribed in  the  "  Field  Exercise,"  part  iv.,  General 
Principles  vi.,  must  be  strictly  maintained,  except 
when  the  order  is  given  to  "  relieve  skirmishers,"  on 
which  word  the  gentlemen  will  double  up  to  the  line 
of  skirmishers,  furnish  them  with  a  supply  of  scent- 
bottles,  and,  bowing  respectfully,  retire.  Strict 
orders  are  to  be  issued  that  Lady  Corps  are  not  to 
be  saluted  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but  Gentlemen 
Corps  are  to  be  enjoined  to  salute  their  own  officers. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
Volunteers  are  very  ill  used  indeed.  Why  should 
independent  gentlemen  be  expected  to  demean  them- 
selves by  saluting  their  officers  ?  True,  the  regulars 
are  ordered  to  do  so,  and  these  gallant  heroes  of  a 
hundred  fights  do  it  cheerfully,  for  they  simply 
recognise  the  Queen's  commission,  and  care  not  a 
straw  who  bears  it.  If  they  met  a  lamp-post  walk- 
ing in  an  officer's  uniform  they  would  salute  it ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  saluting  should  be  practised 
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1)7  volunteers.  They  ought  to  be  above  such  weak- 
ness. 

In  the  next  illustration  you  have  a  specimen  of 
the  style  of 
Volunteer  pri- 
vate, who,  for 
private  reasons, 
declines  to  sal- 
ute  his  officers  ; 
also  a  sketch  of 
one  of  those 
miserable  regu 
lars,who  regards 
the  omission  of 
the  act  as  irregular.  (1  trust  that  these  salutary 
remarks  will  be  taken  in  good  part.) 

New  Style  of  Chakging. 
The  new  Drill  Instruction  Book  will  also  contain 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  style  of  charging 
bayonets.  Britons  have  always  been  famous  at  "  the 
charge."  Almost  every  battle  of  modern  times  has 
been  marked  by  some  tremendous  and  deciding 
charge  of  British  bayonets.  Our  strength  lies  here, 
therefore  we  ought  to  practise  the  bayonet-exercise 
with  the  utmost  assiduity.    The  new  style  of 
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charging  is  simple,  but  killing.  The  men  are  to 
charge  in  future  with  rifles  loaded  and  cocked.  When 
they  are  just  about  to  close  with  the  enemy,  each 
man  is  to  pull  the  trigger,  without  presenting  the  piece 
or  checking  the  'pace.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
entire  front  rank  of  the  enemy  will  be  blown  over, 
and  only  the  rear  rank  will  remain  to  be  dealt  with. 
We  need  scarcely  remark  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
will  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Volunteers 
are  to  be  cautioned,  before  a  charge,  to  keep  their 
fingers  off  their  triggers  until  they  observe  the 
enemy  coming  to  the  "present."  Then  they  will 
place  their  fingers  and  pull,  just  one  instant  before 
the  enemy  has  time  to  do  so.  Thus  they  will  escape 
a  withering  volley,  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and 
charge  in  the  midst  of  an  appalling  cloud  of  smoke. 
The  rifles  at  the  charge  being  low^  will  be  certain  to 
kill,  and  the  distance  being  short,  it  is  expected  that 
each  bullet  will  go  through  the  front  rank  and  into 
the  rear  rank  men,  thus  killing  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  line  at  once. 

Kevolvers  are  to  be  worn  by  Volunteers  in  action. 
Every  man  is  to  provide  himself  with  three  pair  of 
six-barrelled  revolvers,  to  be  carried  in  the  belt, 
four  pistols  in  front  and  two  behind.  Think  of  the 
strength  of  an  army  provided  with  thirty-seven  mil- 
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lion  eight  hundred  thousand  pistol-barrels  ready 
charged,  besides  rifles ! 


I  have  often  meditated  on  that  interesting  occasion 
when  Edinburgh  signalised  herself  by  entertaining 
the  gallant  78th  Highlanders  at  a  grand  banquet  in 
their  Corn  Exchange.  I  was  there  when  these 
bronzed  veterans  strode  into  the  hall,  company 
after  company,  straight  and  tall  and  stalwart,  with 
manly  step,  yet  modest  mien,  the  Volunteers  pre- 
sent took  note,  and  learned  a  lesson  of  the  men  who 
had  fought  like  lions  under  Havelock  and  Outram 
on  the  bloody  plains  of  India.  My  own  heart  beat 
high  as  I  gazed  upon  these  veritable  warriors,  and 
I  thought  disparagingly,  for  a  moment,  of  the 
Volunteers ;  but  suddenly  I  called  to  mind  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  the  battle  of  Chinhutt,  the  great 
fight  before  Cawnpore,  and  the  deeds  of  chivalry 
that  then  and  there  were  done  b/  Volunteers.  The 
thought  comforted  my  heart  not  a  little,  and  enabled 
me  to  recover  self-respect. 


Q.  Why  should  a  bricklayer  be  a  good  ArtiUery 
Volunteer  ? — A,  Because  his  wish  is  to  turn  out  a 
perfect  Irick  with  his  mortar,  and  thus  make  a  wall 
of  defence  for  his  country.  •  • 
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Errors. 

Cousin  George  says  :  "  One  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  Volunteer  movement  is,  that  we  are  treated 
by  the  War  Office  like  regulars.  The  War  Office  is 
a  regular  goose  !  At  first  it  treated  us  like  children, 
wrote  a  Green  Book  for  us,  a  sort  of  first  lesson- 
book,  and  said,  '  Let  no  one  persuade  you  to  learn 
more/  Then  it  found  that  we  had  a  small  modicum 
of  brains,  so  it  flew  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
now  expects  us  to  go  through  all  the  details  of 
the  Eed  Book.  Why  waste  the  precious  time  of 
Volunteers  with  the  goose-step  ?  If  we  could  give 
six  hours  a  day,  every  day,  to  drill,  then  by  all 
means  give  us  the  goose-step.  But  is  the  little 
time  we  have  to  be  squandered  on  such  trifles,  when 
the  all-essential  matters  of  company  drill,  skirmish- 
ing, platoon,  etc.,  have  to  be  learned  ?  We  can 
perform  light  infantry  drill  without  the  goose-step. 
He  who  says  otherwise  is  a  goose."  George  is  a 
plain  speaker,  but  he  says  that  strong  language  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  thick  heads. 

In  all  societies  there  are  butts,  and  severely 
are  they  hit  oftentimes,  poor  creatures.  In  rifle 
societies,  the  hutts  are  hit  rather  more  frequently 
than  the  targets ;  and  in  ordering  arms,  we  observe 
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that  Volunteers  always  hit  the  hutts  of  their  rifles 
smartly  on  the  ground,  though  distinctly  warned 
against  so  doing  by  the  Eed  Book.  'Tis  pity,  hut 
it  can't  be  helped — not  because  amendment  is 
impossible,  but  because  any  insinuation  that  some 
Volunteers  can  be  improved  is  invariably  rebutted 
with  indignation. 

Q,  When  does  a  volunteer  Eifleman  resemble  a 
man  fleeing  from  justice  ? — J..  When  he  comes  to 
the  slope, 

Q,  And  when  is  he  like  an  alderman  at  dessert  ? 
— A,  When  he  comes  to  the  port. 
It 's  important  to  know  that ! 


Hints  to  Artillery  Volunteers. 


Head-dress  has  always  been  a  source  of  difficulty 
and  perplexity  to  Volunteers  of  all  arms.  Some 
advocate  a  showy,  others  a  simple,  cap.  Both  are 
apt  to  err.  To  artillerymen  I  would  suggest,  that 
cheap  ready-made  busbies  may  be  procured  by  each 
corps  using  its  own  muffs, 
M 
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"  Rosy  May/'  says  the  old  song,  "  comes  in  with 
flowers."  Perhaps  it  does.  In  the  Volunteer 
movement,  the  principal  growth  has  been  pluck,  of 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
display  in  Lancashire,  where  the  1st  battalion  of 
Eifles  went  out  and  encamped  during  the  summer 
months,  among  the  sand-hills  of  Crosby,  near  Liver- 
pool These  spirited  fellows  pitched  their  tents 
(forty-one  in  number),  and  entered  upon  veritable 
camp-life.  They  rose  at  five;  at  six  drilled  and 
shot ;  after  breakfast  went  into  town  for  business, 
and  returned  in  the  evening  to  renew  drill  and 
sleep  in  camp !  Here  is  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  and  admiration.  I  hold  out  the  hand 
of  ardent  sympathy  to  the  Volunteers  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

Prophetic  akd  General  Eemarks. 

In  days  long  gone  by,  when  I  was  new  to  the 
work  of  Volunteering,  uncertain  as  to  which  was  my 
right  hand  and  which  my  left,  and  rather  confused, 
usually,  on  things  in  general,  I  used  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  my  Company  (when  the  Captain  and  Lieu- 
tenant were  absent)  and  gaze  at  our  sergeant  ("  the 
sergeant"  par  excellence)  in  unmitigated  admira- 
tion; especially  when  he  stood  with  legs  apart. 
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arms  crossed  on  his  manly  breast,  his  little  cap 
set  jauntily  on  one  side,  and  said,  in  stentorian 
voice, — "  As — a — Company — in — column — left — in 
— -front — change — your — flank — Mr, — SopM — change 
--your—flanh^No^talking — gen'-lem'n — GHANOE 
— your— flank — Mr.-^Sopht — by — the — rear, — sir, — 
BY— THE— REAR— quick— MA-A-R'R'C-H— 
hy — the — right — to— the — right — turn  — HA  0  WLT 
— fr'nty  dressy 

He  was  a  great  man,  this  sergeant,  in  more 
senses  than  one, 
and  we  deemed 
him  a  great  in- 
stitution. With 
childlike  mo- 
desty we  all 
bowed  to  his 
superior  wis- 
dom, and  eagerly 
drank  in  know- 
ledge from  his 
lips.  But  months 
have  rolled  by, 
and  I  have  come  to  entertain— not  different,  but — 
enlarged  opinions  as  to  the  importance  and  utility 
of  military  drill-instructors.    Cousin  George  speaks 
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very  strongly  on  this  point— (he  always  speaks  very 
strongly  upon  every  point !)  He  says,  "  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  I  think 
that  the  Volunteer  movement  has  now  had  too  much 
of  its  military  drill-sergeants.  All  honour  to  the 
men  who  have  done  so  much  for  tis,  who,  although 
accustomed  to  prompt  obedience,  have  borne  so 
patiently  with  our  disobedient  carelessness,  and 
who  have  behaved,  as  a  class,  like  gentlemen ;  but 
we  might  have  expected  this,  for  non-commissioned 
officers  are  naturally  and  necessarily  the  flower  of 
the  British  army ;  and  again,  I  repeat,  all  honour  to 
our  drill-instructors.  But  depend  upon  it "  (cousin 
George  has  a  tendency  to  self-reliance)  "  as  long  as 
Volunteer  officers  cling  to  their  drill-sergeants,  there 
is  no  chance  of  their  ever  becoming  fit  for  the 
positions  of  trust  which  they  hold.  They  use  these 
men  as  young  swimmers  do  corks,  and  the  instant 
they  cast  them  aside  they  will  sink,  or,  at  the  best, 
swim  with  difficulty,  and  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  It  is  as  great  a  shame  in  officers  not  learn- 
ing how,  and  what,  to  command,  as  it  is  in  privates 
not  learning  how  to  obey.  I  '11  take  you  a  bet  of 
any  money''  (George  usually  takes  unlimited  bets 
when  excited)  "  that  the  movement  will  go  all  to 
sticks  if  officers  don't  work  harder,  and  drop  their 
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military  sergeants.  Eight  or  twelve  months  is  quite 
time  enough  to  fit  officers  of  ordinary  calibre  to  put 
their  men  creditably  through  company  drill." 

Poor  George,  there  is  much  truth  in  his  remarks, 
usually,  but  he  is  so  positive.  He  is  an  original 
genius,  too,  that  cousin  of  mine.  Would  you 
believe  it,  he  has  started  an  evening  class  for 
Ensigns  !  I  attended  it  for  a  considerable  time  with 
profit.  He  used  to  set  us  up  on  a  bench  before 
him,  and  begin  thus  : — 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentlemen,  howling  is 
drill,  and  drill  is  howling — that 's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it— nothing  else  will  do,  believe  me.  Now, 
are  you  convinced  ?  You  're  not !  Well,  look 
here  " —  George,  sitting  in  that  quiet  room  about 
about  a  yard  in  front  of  us,  suddenly  emitted  a 
bovine  yell,  so  loud  and  fierce  that  we  all  started 
back  involuntarily,  upset  the  bench,  and  lay  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor !  "  Now,"  said  he,  with  a  severe 
smile,  as  we  rose  and  reseated  ourselves, "  I  meant  to 
do  that.  I  did  not  move  hand  or  foot,  but  I  wanted 
to  knock  you  all  down,  and  I  did  it  with  a  howl. 

"  You  may  think  as  you  please,  gentlemen ;  but 
you  '11  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  I 'm  right.  Now 
listen.  If,  wishing  to  form  sub-divisions,  you  bellow 
to  your  Company  (while  on  the  march  in  column  of 
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sections  right  in  front),  '  Left  sections,  RIGHT-half- 
turn- — double — front-turn — quick'  the  thing's  done 
in  an  instant ;  and  again  you  bellow,  ^  Halt,  dress ' 
Tinder  the  (correct)  impression  that  you  Ve  clubbed 
your  men.  Well,  what  then?  Apply  your  intel- 
lects— bring  out  a  touch  of  genius — '  Right  sections, 
three  paces  to  the  front — MA-A-A-RGH.  Left  sec- 
tions, left  close — guich  MA-A-A-RCH  (and,  when 
sufficiently  moved  to  the  left  &Sink)—HAOWLT 
— dress!  There  you  are,  as  you  were,  in  column  of 
sections  all  right._  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
whisper  the  command,  even  correctly,  the  right  sec- 
tions waver,  uncertain  what  the  order  is.  The  second 
section,  having  heard  partially,  obeys  partially ;  and 
the  fourth  section,  having  heard  nothing  at  all, 
marches  slap  into  the  other  three,  and  knocks  the 
whole  Company  into  total  confusion — out  of  which 
the  great  Duke  himself  could  only  have  extricated 
them  by  the  unmilitary  command,  'Break  off,  gentle- 
men, and  fall  in  again  in  your  proper  places.'" 
My  cousin  is  indeed  a  strange  being — he  actually 
believes  that  Volunteer  officers  will  take  his  advice 
—poor  fellow ! 

Among  other  remarkable  improvements,  there  is 
to  appear,  shortly,  a  War  Office  paper  to  be  filled 
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up  by  officers  commanding  Companies,  in  which 
will  be  found  the  following  headings  : — *  Colour  of 
men*s  eyes — Length  of  their  hair,  exclusive  of  the  roots 
— The  cut  of  their  whiskers — The  general  tendency  of 
their  opinions  in  reference  to  all  subjects  embraced 
under  an  ordinary  educational  course!*  etc.  It  is  very 
comforting  to  know  that  Government  is  to  take  so 
deep  an  interest  in  us.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  a  few  more  headings  might  with  propriety  be 
added  to  the  above  paper,  namely — "  To  which  side 
do  the  men  turn  when  they  get  the  word,  '  T  the 
right  faceV  How  many  paces  to  their  front,  do 
right-hand  men  of  sections  usually  take  after  get- 
ting the  word,  '  Right  wheel  V  What  is  the  result 
of  the  order,  *  Haowlt,  dress.  T  Describe  minutely 
the  consequences  of  the  order, '  Skirmishers,  change 
front  to  the  right  on  the  two  centre  files,  double 
ma-a-archJ  "  It  is  probably  that,  if  these  questions 
were  conscientiously  replied  to,  a  deeply  instructive, 
not  to  say  amusing,  volume  might  be  prepared  for 
next  Christmas. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  events 
that  has  lately  happened  is  the  holding  of  a  meet- 
ing in  Darlington  (the  headquarters  of  Quakerdom) 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  rifle  corps  !  What 
could  prove  more  conclusively  the  pacific  nature  of 
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the  movement?  The  formation  of  a  Quaker 
Company  may  well  cause  our  enemies  to  quake  in 
their  shoes. 

Q.  Why  is  a  Volunteer  shoemaker  the  most 
patriotic  of  all  Volunteers  ?— 4.  Because  he  leaves 
his  awl  at  the  last  to  defend  his  country. 

New  Adaptations. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot 
long  retain  its  elastic  and  healthy  tone  under  the 
pressure  of  unremitting  application  to  business. 
Men  must  relax  if  they  would  perform  the  duties  of 
their  station  in  a  vigorous  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  saying  of  our  gallant  sailors,  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  applies  with  superior 
force  to  Volunteers,  who,  besides  their  ordinary  pro- 
fessional avocations,  have  the  duties  of  military  life 
laid  on  their  broad  shoulders.  In  order  to  enliven 
their  existence  during  the  lovely  months  of  summer, 
Government  has  agreed,  I  believe,  to  encourage 
Volunteer  pic-nics  into  the  country,  and  already  the 
suggestive  men  in  the  service  have  struck  out  a  few 
happy  ideas  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

The  artillery,  I  have  reason  to  know,  will  come 
out  remarkably  strong  in  this  respect.  It  is  said 
that  a  number  of  sixty-eight-pounders  are  to  be 
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rigged  up  with  saddles,  on  which  several  artillery- 
men can  be  mounted  and  dragged  to  the  scene  of 
their  rural  festivities.  These  will  be  the  stage- 
coaches of  the  system,  so  to  speak ;  men  who  prefer 


a  buggy  are  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  10-inch 
mortars,  and  a  team  of  dogs  to  draw  them. — (See 
above  engraving.)  The  Volunteers  will  thus  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  rough  work  of  heavy-artil- 
lery field  exercise,  while  they  enjoy  healthful 
recreation  in  the  country.  It  is  further  agreed  that 
wealthy  artillery  Volunteers  shall  be  permitted  to 
keep  private  gun-carriages,  on  which  they  may  go 
out  to  dinner  or  to  evening  parties ;  but  smoking  is 
to  be  strictly  prohibited  in  such  cases,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  accident,  from  the  guns 
having  been  inadvertently  left  loaded. 
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Another  curious  adaptation  and  invention  of 
recent  times  is  the  pic-nic  shell.  Combustibles  will, 
in  this  shell,  give  place  to  comestibles,  and  it  will 
vary  in  size  from  thirteen  inches  to  two  feet.  The 
outer  casing  will  be  made  of  thin  malleable  iron, 
with  a  species  of  door  moving  on  hinges,  by  means 
of  which  boiled  turkey,  ham,  tongue,  fowls,  ch?^m- 
pagne,  lemonade,  sandwiches,  etc.,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  interior.    The  great  beauties  of  this  shell 


are,  that  it  is  extremely  light,  not  heavier  than  an 
ordinary  stuffed  hamper,  and  that  it  can  be  fired 
from  a  mortar  to  a  distance  varying  from  two  to 
thirty  miles  with  perfect  certainty  as  to  where  it 
will  fall,  and  with  absolute  safety  to  the  eatables 
within.  When  this  shell  is  seen  for  the  first  time 
it  will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  strange  meteor, 
and  much  controversy  about  it  would  probably  take 
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place  if  I  did  not  explain  its  nature.  For  instance, 
in  one  town  it  would  be  described  as  a  huge  black 
baU  of  enormous  size,  flying  through  the  air  in  a 
parabolic  curve,  with  a  dense  tail  of  smoke  and  fire 
behind  it,  and  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  thunder. 
In  another  place  it  w^ould  be  spoken  of  as  a  monster 
which  spouted  forth  fire  and  smoke  as  it  rolled 
along  through  the  sky,  and,  spreading  a  pair  of 
mighty  wings,  sailed  away  into  the  tranquil  ether 
and  disappeared. 

Both  accounts  would  be  partially  correct,  for  they 
would  in  fact  describe  the  appearance  of  the  great 
pic-nic  shell  in  different  stages  of  its  flight. 

This  gigantic  hon-hon,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
is  composed  of  a  variety  of  compartments  for  com- 
estibles. At  the  top  of  the  shell  there  is  a  small 
compartment  in  which  an  ordinary  bomb-shell  of 
very  minute  size  is  inserted,  with  its  fusee  projecting 
through  the  outer  case  of  the  large  shell.  Just 
below  this  there  is  another  compartment  containing 
a  paraclmte,  such  as  we  see  attached  to  balloons, 
which  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  fold  up  into 
wonderfully  small  compass. 

When  the  turkeys,  fowls,  tongues,  champagne,  etc., 
have  been  stowed  away^  the  parachute  packed,  and 
the  little  bomb  fixed,  the  shell  is  closed  and  a  cork- 
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screw  is  (ceremonially)  handed  to  the  captain  of 
the  company  (let  us  suppose  an  artillery  company) 
about  to  start  on  a  pic-nic  excursion.  Then  the 
shell  is  inserted  into  a  huge  mortar,  charged  with 
exactly  the  amount  of  powder  required  to  send  it 
to  the  proper  distance. 


This  done,  the  company  gets  foms-righf,  quick 
ma'a-a-a'a-rrrch"  and  away  they  go  ten  or  twelve 
miles  into  the  country.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
intended  festivities,  they  get  "  HaowU,  fr'ntp  when 
immediately  a  rocket  is  let  off,  having  its  head  filled 
with  a  substance  which  produces  a  dense  black 
smoke.    This  is  immediately  observed  by  the 
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artilleryman  left  in  charge  of  the  mortar  (a  recruit 
under  punishment  will  serve  for  this  purpose),  who 
fires. 

The  massive  shell  leaps  into  space,  just  barely 
visible  in  the  first  part  of  its  terrific  flight  upwards. 
Gradually  it  seems  to  proceed  more  slowly,  and  to 
curve  downwards.  At  this  point  the  excursionists 
catch  sight  of  it ;  another  moment,  and  it  is  passing 
over  their  heads.  Now  comes  the  triumphant  climax. 
The  little  bomb,  with  its  carefully  regulated  fuse, 
bursts  ;  blows  open  the  large  shell,  which  is  divided 
and  hinged  for  the  purpose  ;  the  parachute  expands 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  clock-work;  the 
viands  come  with  their  proper  ends  up,  by  another 
intricate  and  clever  arrangement  of  machinery ;  and 
the  whole  contrivance  descends  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically to  the  plain,  amid  the  rapturous  plaudits 
of  the  Artillery  Volunteers,  who  at  once  set  to  work. 

The  feast  is,  of  course,  delicious ;  though  one 
inveterate  joker  calls  it  an  a-bomi-inable  affair 
altogether;  and  the  Company  returns  home  in 
great  spirits,  "  highly  delighted  with  the  day's 
entertainment." 

There  are  a  few  difficulties  connected  with  this 
shell,  one  of  which  is,  how  it  is  to  be  carried  back 
to  the  mortar  after  a  feast,  and  what  complex 
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arrangement  of  buffers  will  suffice  to  prevent  the 
bottles  from  being  broken,  but  I  leave  the  buffers 
who  invented  it  to  settle  these  minor  questions ; 
sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  the  stupendous 
invention  has  actually  been  made. 

Field  Literature. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mind  ought  never  to  cease 
for  a  moment,  except  during  the  hours  of  nocturnal 
repose.  Being  educated  men,  Volunteers  will 
require  mental  sustenance  as  much  as  they  need 
physical  food,  especially  if  called  to  the  field  to 
defend  their  native  land.  There  is  now  organising 
at  the  Horse  Guards  a  staff  gf  men,  who  are  to 
be  constituted  the  "  Mental  Commissariat  for  the 
Volunteer  Army!'  [I  have  been  offered  the  post 
of  Commissary-General  on  this  staff,  but  have 
declined  it.]  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
this  body  of  men  will  be  infected  with  circumlocu- 
tion fever,  if  not  with  red-tape-worm,  perhaps  both, 
and  that  they  will,  after  the  fashion  of  those  who 
sent  unroasted  coffee-beans  to  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol,  forward  our  mental  aliment  (if  they 
supply  it  at  all)  in  sheets,  to  be  folded,  stitched,  and 
bound  on  the  field  before  being  devoured.  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  few  works  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed. 
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Let  volunteer  lancer  regiments,  if  any  such  exist, 
provide  themselves  with  small  pocket-editions  of 
Shahespeare,  Our  six-foot  corps  ought  to  purchase 
copies  of  Longfellow,  and  Shelly  will  be  very  suit- 
able for  the  artillery.  Wordsworth  may  do  for  those 
who  are  of  an  inquiring  disposition ;  but  we  would 
suggest  that  words-worth  remembering  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Field  Exercise  Book,  which  all  would 
do  well  to  gloat  over.  Bacon  cannot  fail  to  be 
much  in  favour  with  all  arms  of  the  service,  and 
Chau-cer  will  naturally  suggest  himself  as  a  fitting 
companion  to  that  great  philosopher.  Light  infantry 
corps  require  light  literature;  the  lightest  we  can 
suggest  is  Tennyson's  poetry.  What  could  be  more 
romantically  charming  than  to  lie  under  a  tree  or 
in  a  wet  ditch  at  night,  waiting  for  the  enemy, 
and  repeating  over  and  over  again  that  exquisite 
morqeau — 

"  I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew ; 
But  I  cannot  mimick  it ; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 
With  a  lengthened  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o." 

Oo-o-o-o !  what  a  sublime  composition— mys- 
terious, no  doubt,  but  eminently  sublime.  RoUnson 
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Crusoe  will  engender  a  spirit  of  romance  and  daring 
in  the  army — let  every  man  have  a  copy.  A  field 
library  might  be  organised  in  each  corps;  which, 
in  times  of  extremity,  might  be  converted  into 
voluminous  breast-works  of  the  most  impervious 
nature. 


Q,  Why  would  a  tailor  be  useful  at  a  siege?  — 
A.  Because  he  can  make  breeches  and  repair  them 
when  necessary,  and  never  goes  needlessly  into 
danger. 

Q.  When  is  a  volunteer  evidently  improving  ? — 
A.  When  he 's  "  inclining  to  the  right." 

Electric  Drill. 

Of  all  the  abstruse  problems  that  have  from  time 
to  time  puzzled  my  brain,  that  of  a  plan  whereby 
Volunteer  recruits  might  be  made  to  act  together  has 
been  most  difficult  of  solution.  I  had  almost  deemed 
it  insoluble,  when  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  me  of 
calling  in  the  potent  power  of  electricity. 

Every  officer  must  have  observed  the  strange  and 
unaccountable  incapacity  of  some  Volunteers  to 
count  one— two — three — with  a  pause  of  slow  time  be- 
tween each  word.  Simple  enough  in  theory,  no  doubt, 
yet  how  singularly  difficult  in  practice !    Take  any 
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six  men  of  a  Volunteer  awkward  squad,  and  at  the 
word  "  fshun''  three  out  of  the  six  will  spring  up  at 
different  intervals;  two  will  not  spring  up  at  all, 
having  fallen  in  at  the  position  of  "  attention  and 
the  sixth,  having  done  it  correctly,  will  be  different 
from  all  the  rest.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
instructing  officer  will  carry  a  small  electro-magnetic 
battery  in  his  pocket,  one  wire  of  which  will  be 
held  by  the  right-hand  man,  the  other  by  the  left- 
hand  man  of  the  squad.  Then,  instead  of  "  t'shun^' 
the  order  will  be  a  shock,  and  the  drill  will  proceed 
as  follows  : — "  Squad — to  the  right — shock — to 
the  left — shock — right-about-three- quarters — shock,'* 
etc.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  shocking  treat- 
ment, the  men  will  be  so  sensitively  alive  to  the 
words  of  command  that  they  will  involuntarily  act 
together. 

By  a  judicious  use  of  this  instrument,  the  most 
satisfactory  results  will  be  attained.  It  ought  not 
to  be  used  constantly,  but  should  always  be  in 
readiness,  so  that,  when  the  men  begin  to  grow  care- 
less, a  sudden  and  unexpected  shock  may  be  applied. 
In  cases  of  great  obstinacy,  the  strength  of  the 
battery  might  be  increased,  and  the  whole  squad 
floored  at  once.  By  winding  a  coil  of  the  wire  round 
the  men's  arms,  their  touch  will  be  constantly  kept, 
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or  instantly  discovered  to  be  broken  by  the  cessation 
of  the  battery's  action,  in  which  case  the  order 
" Jiaowlty  dress followed  by  a  tremendous  shocks  will 
be  found  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect. 

Eeminiscences. 
The  memory  of  every  Scottish  Volunteer  will 
revert  with  thrilling  emotion,  year  by  year,  as  long 
as  time  shall  roll,  to  the  7  th  of  the  month  of  August 
1860.  No  living  Volunteer  need  be  told  that  on 
that  day  Queen  Victoria  reviewed  the  Volunteers  of 
Scotland  in  her  own  royal  park  of  Holyrood,  under 
the  classic  shadow  of  Arthur's  Seat.  Alas!  no 
Scott,  no  Burns,  now  lives  in  our  once  favoured  land, 
else  had  the  thrilling  tones  of  genius  rolled  in 
magic  numbers  the  story  of  that  transcendent  day 
from  Shetland  to  Land's  End.  True,  the  story  has 
been  told  in  graphic  prose  by  Ernest  Ealph  Vernon; 
and  the  archives  of  the  nation  do  not  lack  the 
record  of  this  tremendovs  gathering  of  the  Scottish 
clans.  But  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart 
can  only  vent  themselves  in  song.  Alas  !  alas  !  for 
Scotland — 

That  such  a  day, 
Should  pass  away — 

Unsung ! 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  tramp  of 
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armed  men  was  heard,  and  grey  Dunedin  awoke 
to  gaze  upon  a  sight  such  as  has  not  been,  and 
assuredly  shall  not  again  be  while  men  now  living 
tread  the  stage  of  time.  More  than  20,000  men 
poured  that  day  like  a  living  torrent  into  the  old 
park  of  Holyrood;  a  goodly  sight  to  see — for  the 
hands  that  grasped  the  rifles  were  the  busiest  of  the 
hands  that  fill  the  homes  of  Scotia  with  the  fruits  of 
industry.  Well  might  the  clustering  thousands  on 
the  old  hill- side  shout  welcome  to  the  mighty  host 
below;  for  though  but  one  short  year  had  passed 
since  those  peaceful  men  began  the  art  of  war, 
France  herself  might  look  in  vain  among  her  swarm- 
ing legions  for  steadier  tread  or  better  drill.  And 
well  might  a  tear  unbidden  spring  to  the  eye 
of  Eoyalty,  for  Queen  of  England  never  looked 
upon  a  grander  scene.  And  well,  too,  might  these 
gathering  Volunteers  gaze  with  deep  solemnity 
upon  the  hill,  as  in  never-ending  columns  they  flowed 
upon  the  allotted  ground,  for  to  many  a  deep- 
stirred  spirit  the  first  sight  of  that  peopled  mountain 
called  up  the  solemn  vision  of  the  last  day,  and  of  that 
countless  multitude  whom  no  man  could  number. 

But  we  will  not  attempt  to  tell  of  that  which  has 
already  been  so  well  described  in  Vernon's  able 
work. 
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There  are  several  points  of  great  interest,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  touched  upon  in  that  valuable 
record.  For  instance,  it  is  not  mentioned  that  a 
certain  captain  invented  and  wore  a  new  shako  or  cap, 
in  the  top  of  which  he  stowed  away  a  couple  of 
round  sandwiches.  Neither  is  it  remarked  upon  that 
the  pockets  and  the  breasts  of  the  Volunteers  were 
inordinately  distended  by  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
substantial  luncheon.  I  myself  carried  a  buttered 
roll  in  my  cap,  two  buns  in  my  breast,  a  hard-boiled 
egg  in  my  right  pocket,  and  a  flask  in  my  left.  In 
the  turmoil  of  that  day  the  egg  was  smashed,  and 
my  cap  with  its  contents  was  twice  knocked  off ;  but 
I  thought  of  campaigning  and  a  soldier's  hard  fare, 
and  ate  my  soiled  and  battered  food  contentedly 
during  a  brief  interval  when  the  column  was 
ordered  to  stand  at  ease.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
we  could  not  stand,  for  many  of  us  lay  down,  and 
not  a  few  were  afterwards  laid  up  in  consequence 
of  the  dirt,  and  dust,  and  drill  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day. 


Q,  When  are  Volunteers  like  stars? — A.  When 
they're  shooting. 

Q.  When  is  a  Volunteer  not  a  Volunteer? — A. 
When  he  becomes  his  uniform. 
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Q,  Why  is  a  good  Volunteer  like  a  clock? — A. 
Because  he  nmrks-time  well,  and  makes  striking 
progress  ever  hour. 

November. 

My  spirits  sink  when  this  sad  month  comes 
round.  Dismal,  dreary,  drizzling,  slow,  sloppy, 
viciously  cold  and  villainous,  are  the  dark,  disgust- 
ing days  of  November.  November !  would  that 
there  were  no-vember  in  the  year.  Nothing  to 
enliven,  nothing  to  comfort — no  light,  no  heat,  no 
nothing  worth  knowing  nowhere  in  November.  It 
is  a  blank  month  in  the  calendar,  and  the  Volun- 
teers will  disband  themselves  until  the  sharp  frosts 
and  the  bright  skies  of  winter  draw  them  forth 
again  by  moonlight.  Now  is  the  time  for  our 
enemies  to  descend  upon  us  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
for  ''now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent!"  But 
although  we  will  not  turn  out  this  month  (always 
excepting  an  enthusiastic  few  whom  nothing  can 
dismay  nor  disband),  we  will  shut  ourselves  up  in 
our  homes  and  study  the  Eed  Book  and  the  art  of 
war  in  the  Encyclopcedia  ;  so  that  in  the  spring  we 
shall  spring,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  J ove, 
ready  armed  and  fit  for  anything,  from  pitch-and- 
toss  to  manslaughter. 
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A  Difficulty. 

In  a  certain  Company  of  Volunteers  there  is  one 
member  so  fat  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  dressing 
him  (in  a  military  point  of  view).  If  Mr.  Jones 
dresses  wp  until  he  can  see  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
of  the  second  man  on  his  right,  he  projects  at  least  two 
feet  in  front  of  the  line.  If  Mr.  Jones  dresses  back 
sufficiently  to  correct  this,  he  shoves  his  rear-rank 
man  out  of  his  place.  One  member  suggested  that 
Mr.  Jones  should  always  be  placed  the  third  from 
the  left,  and  made  a  Hanh  file,  but  he  looked  so 
blank  at  the  proposal  that  it  was  dropped.  The  fat 
member  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  bug-bear.  He  won't 
resign ;  on  this  point  he  seems  infatuated.  They 
talk  of  keeping  him  on  constant  fatigue  duty,  till  he 
is  reduced  to  the  ranks — or  dies. 


Comfort  for  Officers. 

There  is  to  be  issued,  this  month,  an  order  that 
Volunteer  officers  shall  not  only  be  able  to  give  all 
the  commands  in  the  Red  Book  fluently,  but  be  able 
to  give  them  incorrectly,  and  point  out  to  their 
examinators  the  results  of  such  incorrect  orders. 
They  are  also  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  easiest 
method  of  re-organising  their  men  when  clubbed. 
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While  being  examined  as  to  "  proving  Company/' 
they  are  to  be  allowed  only  twenty  minutes  to 
make  the  calculations  that  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain  who  are  the  left  pivots  of  third,  and 
right  pivots  of  fourth,  sections.  It  is  suggested 
that  officers  while  thus  engaged  should  turn  their 
backs  on  their  Companies,  and  shut  their  eyes. 
Also,  that  they  shall  be  prepared,  when  necessary, 
to  repeat  the  Field  Exercise  Book  backwards. 


Q,  When  is  a  Volunteer  Eifleman  like  a  hang- 
man?— A,  When  he's  told,  after  putting  on  the 
cap,  to  "elevate  the  muzzle  and  restrain  the 
breathing." 

Sunshine. 

There  is  something  sunny  in  the  very  word ! 
Cousin  George,  who  looks  over  my  shoulder  while  I 
write,  says  that  that  is  a  mere  truism.  It  may  be 
so.  What  then?  Are  truisms  to  be  for  ever 
ignored?  In  referring  to  this  subject,  however, 
my  thoughts  are  fixed  not  on  natural  but  on  moral 
sunshine — that  sunshine  which,  emanating  from  a 
temper,  sheds  a  gladdening  influence  on  all  within 
range — that  sunshine  which,  poured  in  a  continuous 
flood  on  anything,  causes  it  to  flourish  and  fructify. 
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It  is  this  sunshine  at  which — in  volunteer  phraseo- 
logy— I  aim,  and  my  object  in  doing  so  is  to  express 
a  fervent  hope,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  collected 
works,  that  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  may  continue 
to  shine  on  the  Volunteers  with  ever  augmenting 
splendour,  throughout  the  land,  from  end  to  end, 
and  from  year  to  year.  Cousin  George,  with  cha- 
racteristic energy  and  freedom  of  speech,  says, 
"  Bosh  !  Why  so  diffuse  ?  Why  not  simply  wish 
them  luck  all  round  ? " 

Well,  Cousin  George  is  a  good  fellow,  though 
impolite.  To  convince  him,  and  you,  reader,  that  I 
am  not  obstinate,  I  comply  by  wishing  you  the  best 
of  luck  all  round. 


May  peace-inspiring  usefulness, 

Increasing  power  and  skill, 
With  rifle  and  with  bayonet, 

And  all-important  drill ; — 
May  Duty,  Sense,  and  Soberness, 

In  all  the  coming  years, 
Surround — as  with  a  halo  bright — 

The  British  Volunteers. 


THE  END. 


EDINBURGH  :  T.  AND  A.  CONSTABLE, 
PRINTERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
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